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THE old Dorsetshire town of Sherborne is 
going to celebrate from June 12 to June 15 
the twelve-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the bishopric, town, and school 
of Sherborne by St. Aldhelm, a.p. 705. The 
chief feature of the “ Pageant” is to be a 
folk-play dealing with some of the events in 
the town’s history, written by Mr. L. N. 
Parker, which is to be enacted on each of 
the four afternoons in an auditorium to be 
erected in the ruins of the old castle. The 
honorary secretaries have kindly forwarded 
us a copy of the folk-play, the production of 
which in such surroundings and on such an 
occasion will be an event of striking and 
dramatic interest. Besides the play, there 
will be processions, tableaux, special services, 
and other forms of celebration. Full par- 
ticulars can be had of the Hon. Secretaries, 
Sherborne Pageant, The Parade, Sherborne. 
The Rhind Lectures this year have been 
given by Mr. George Macdonald, M.A., on 
‘“The Origin and Development of Coin 
Types.” The six lectures dealt with the 
method by which archaic coins were pro- 
duced and the characteristics by which they 
are distinguished, the coins of ancient 
Greece, commemorative and religious influ- 
ences as they affected the selection of coin 
types, the coinages of Rome and Byzantium, 
and the influences which affected the de- 
velopment of coin types after the fall of the 
Western Empire. 
VOL. I. 


An interesting function took place at Taunton 
Museum on April 6, when two new collec- 
tions of importance were opened to the 
public. The first was the archeological and 
ethnographical collection — chiefly of local 
antiquities — recently presented to the 
Museum through the generosity of the 
collector, Dr. Hugh Norris, the Society’s 
local secretary for South Petherton. The 
second was the Charles Moore collection of 
geological specimens presented by the 
Rev. H. H. Winwood, F.G.S., of Bath. 
Mr. T. H. M. Bailward, the President of the 
Somerset Archzological Society, presided, 
and a large company was present. Mr. 
St. George Gray, the curator, described the 
Norris collection in detail. 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “the rarest object 
in the collection was the bronze palstave 
or celt, with a loop on either side, found at 
South Petherton sixty years ago. It is so 
rare a type of the late Bronze Age that only 
three others are known to exist from Britain 
—viz., one found four miles from Taunton, 
at West Buckland, which was in the possession 
of the late Mr. Ayshford Sanford, of Nyne- 
head ; and two in the British Museum, one 
from Cheddar, and the other from Penvores, 
in Cornwall. Thus it is seen that, if this 
form of palstave cannot be called a Somerset- 
shire type, yet it is certainly a south-western 
type. But two Irish examples are known: 
one presented by Lord Talbot de Malahide to 
the Royal Irish Academy, the other for many 
years in the possession of the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo (now the property of their member, 
Sir John Evans). Two other bronze pal- 
staves with the usual single loop come from 
Wigborough and Ham Hill. 

“The twisted or funicular bronze torc, or 
neck ornament, of the late Bronze Age, found 
on Chillington Down, near Crewkerne, is of 
particular interest to us,” continued Mr. 
Gray, “‘from the fact that, although an un- 
common relic in Britain, the tore of this 
period has been more frequently found in 
Somerset than elsewhere. Their museum 
already contained an extremely fine example, 
discovered in a shop in Taunton by the 
Rev. T. Luck, where it had been used for 
many years for stringing on discs of leather 
for umbrella- making! They had also 
another from the Taunton Union Workhouse 
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hoard, and portion of a fourth found near 
the Pen Pits. Three were found at Wed- 
more long ago: two very fine ones on the 
Quantocks in 1794, and another in the West 
Buckland hoard. 

“‘ The Late-Celtic bronze fibula, or safety- 
pin, of La Tene, or Marnian type, from 
Melbury, near Somerton, is of extreme beauty, 
and the fibula from Ham Hill, of Roman 
Provincial type—that is to say, of British 
workmanship made under Roman influence 
—with its remarkable patination, is probably 
one of the best preserved fibulz of its date 
known to exist. 

“Only one coin must be mentioned—viz., 
the well-preserved uninscribed silver British 
coin of the degenerated horse-type, found at 
South Petherton. A precisely similar coin 
found recently on Ham Hill has been added 
to the Walter collection by Mr. Hensleigh 
Walter. 

“Perhaps the object of greatest interest to 
Tauntonians was the handle of a knife of 
morse ivory of the late fifteenth century. 
The blade was modern. The handle is 
carved with figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Justice, and a crouching lion. It was found 
about 1812 on the site of Taunton Priory.” 

Lastly, the curator drew attention to a 
unique but ugly dish of Sgrafiato ware, made 
at Crock Street, near Ilminster. It was 
made to commemorate the birth of a double 
female monstrosity at Isle Brewers, near 
Langport, on May 19, 1680, which was held 
as a portent of the Monmouth Rebellion 
troubles. The date 1680 and the initials 
IO and SD form part of the decoration. 


¢ ¢ @¢ 


The summer meeting of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held this 
year at Belfast, probably in the early part of 


July. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Builder of April 1 contained four views 
of ancient buildings at Famagusta, Cyprus, 
from photographs lent by Mr. B. Stewart, 
who wrote: “Famagusta was first built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247), when 
it was known as Arsinoe. The Franks gave 
it its present name of Famagusta, and it 
was fortified in 1300 by Henry II., and 
was seized by the Genoese in 1373. The 











Venetians took it in 1489, and between 1498 
and 1544 the fortifications were completed 
much as they appear to-day.- The cathedral 
of San Sophia was built 1300-1312 as a 
Latin church, and then dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. When the Turks took Famagusta 
from the Venetians in 1570 they turned the 
church into a mosque, and gave it its present 
name. The tracery of the west front, and 
particularly the west window, is very fine, 
and, owing to the very dry climate, is in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The glass 
in this window is quite modern, and is the 
only one with glass in it. The church of 
SS. Peter and Paul is in the best state of 
preservation, being further removed from the 
effects of the Turkish bombardment than 
most of the other churches, though earth- 
quakes have assisted to complete its destruc- 
tion. Traces of frescoes which once enriched 
its interior can still be seen, as also at some 
of the other churches. 

“Famagusta is now a desert, dotted all 
over with the ruins of grand buildings, a 
melancholy though picturesque wreck of its 
former grandeur.” 

> © * 
Recent newspaper antiquarian articles in- 
clude a long account of “‘Stanbrook Abbey,” 
in Berrow’s Worcester Journal, March 11 ; 
“The Ruins of Rhodesia,” in the G/dode, 
March 27; ‘Old Fleet Street,” in the 
Standard, March 29; a description of the 
splendid collection of pottery presented to 
Manchester by Mr. T. ‘T. Greg, in the AZan- 
chester Guardian, April 4; “ The Zimbabwe 
Ruins,” in the Westminster Gazette, April 4; 
and “The Ipswich Taverns,” in the Zas¢ 
Anglian Daily Times, April 8. 


The following interesting bit of personal re- 
collection regarding Easter “ pace-egging ” is 
contributed to the Manchester City News by 
Mr. James Ogden, of Bacup: ‘ The festival 
on Good Friday was observed in a roystering 
manner by many, and the boys and young 
men formed themselves into groups or com- 
panies of pace-eggers. The principal charac- 
ters—St. George, Hector, Black Prince, and 
Slasher—were armed with formidable-looking 
swords ; but as they were made of tin only, 
with turned-in edge, their cutting powers 
were not very keen, though they answered 
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admirably for purposes of show and clang 
when the combatants began to fight or fence 
together. Then, in case of accidents or 
‘wounds,’ there was a Doctor; and, to lend 
a piquant charm of mischief to the concern, 
there was Beelzebub — the father and ori- 
ginator of all evil and mischief. The Doctor 
was armed with the magic medicine bottle 
which cured all diseases, from measles to 
wounds received on the field of Oath. These 
companies of strolling-players were most rife 
in the villages and smaller towns, and went 
about from house to house on Good Friday 
morning dressed in various costumes—fancy 
and otherwise. The Beelzebub, or Tosspot, 





attention that much good must have been 
done in bringing home to the citizens how 
much beauty and how many attractive features 
of their ancient city have been lost to them 
by unwise action in the past, and in thus 
impressing upon them the importance of 
doing everything possible to save for future 
generations such relics of antiquity as still 
remain. The excellent idea of holding the 
exhibition originated with Dr. W. A. Evelyn, 
who soon found many able and willing co- 
operators. A permanent memento has been 
issued in the shape of an illustrated catalogue 
of the views and portraits, prepared chiefly 
by Mr. T. P. Cooper, whose new book on old 





GATEWAY TO HOLY TRINITY PRIORY, YORK, 


was a particularly interesting figure. His 
face was blacked, he was clothed with a 
ragged coat, with trousers to match, and the 
inevitable protruding tail. He had a cudgel 
under his arm, and a basket, in which he put 
the eggs and other portable gifts. It was 
customary for these companies to go about 
practising on evenings a week or a fortnight 
before Good Friday.” ie 


From March 15 to April 12 very interesting 
exhibition was held at York of old York 
views and portraits of its worthies. Some 
1,300 pictures, large and small, were shown, 
and the whole exhibition attracted so much 


York was noticed in last month’s Antiguary. 
This catalogue, which is sold for 1s., contains 
a number of reproductions of old views, one 
of which, by the courtesy of Mr. E. Ridsdale 
Tate, is given on this page. It shows the 
gateway to Holy Trinity Priory, as it appeared 
just before its demolition in 1855, and is 
from a water-colour sketch by W. Moore. 
York is much to be congratulated upon a 
happy idea successfully carried out. 


In the Berwick Town Council on April 4, a 

petition was read from the Newcastle Society 

of Antiquaries relative to the proposed altera- 

tion or widening of Berwick Old Bridge, 
X 2 
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which has stood as a national structure nearly 
three centuries. The society asked that the 
bridge be not touched in the direction pro- 
posed. If necessary, a new bridge should be 
built over the Tweed. The letter was ordered 
to be kept for reference among the other 
papers presently held regarding the bridge. 
The Mayor said that he could not brook this 
outside interference with their business. If 
the Society of Antiquaries wanted to help 
them to build a new bridge, they would be 
pleased to consider any such proposal. We 
hope the Mayor has been misreported, for 
this kind of utterance smacks of the Bumble- 
don of a past day rather than of modern 
municipal enlightenment. 


&¢ k+ & 
Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme, of Sevenoaks, who 
speaks with authority on glass-making in 
England, draws attention in the Sevenoaks 
Chronicle of April 9 to Mr. Barrett Lennard’s 
article in last month’s Afiguary, and con- 
tinues: ‘ Glass-making in this country re- 
ceived a great impetus at this period from 
certain bodies of French Huguenot glass- 
makers, who set up their furnaces in the 
South of England ; though prior to this re- 
production of these documents it was not 
known that the industry existed in Kent. 
Knole Park with its bracken, sand, and hard 
timber, contained within itself all the requi- 
sites for the glass industry. John Lennard 
(or Leonard as the name appears in Bridg- 
man’s Sketch of Knole) held a lease of Knole 
which terminated in 1603, and from the 
memorandum of accounts in 1585 it is clear 
that he was turning his tenancy to profitable 


account, as no less than £62 6s. 8d. worth 


of wood was sold to the glass-makers between 
July and December, 1585. Two years later, 
perhaps because the local market was suffi- 
ciently supplied, the wood was paid for in 
kind, the landlord apparently procuring for 
the glass-makers their ashes, building material, 
and utensils of their craft. Special interest 
attached to the workmen’s names and nation- 
ality, and to the sidelights thrown by these 
documents upon the condition of Knole Park. 
Of the workmen, or rather masters of the 
furnace, ‘ Valyan’ may be safely identified as 
a member of the Normandy family of glass- 
makers ‘ Le Vaillant.’ Has this name been 
further corrupted to ‘ Vallins’? ‘ Brussell,’ 


another foreign workman, may be ‘ Brossard’ 
—the name of another French family of 
hereditary glass-makers. Of ‘Oneby’ I can 
make nothing, and Ferris, I imagine, was an 
Englishman, for the steward congratulates 
his work on the excellent relations existing 
between Valyanand Ferris. Elsewhere there 
had been bloodshed between the rival glass- 
makers. The timber was cut and stacked at 
‘ Hook Wood’ and the ‘ Painted Gate’—the 
latter probably the entrance gate to. Knole 
House. Thesteward assures his master that 
the park gates were kept closed day and 
night. I should be glad to know if the 
Parish Registers exist for this period, and 
under what conditions they can be consulted. 
It would also be interesting to fix the site of 
the furnaces, which would probably have been 
built on the highest ground in the park so as 
to obtain a forced draught. Some remains 
might thus be brought to light which would 
determine what kind of glass was being made 
by the glass-makers.” 


& & ¢ 
A paragraph in the City Press of April 8 states 
that Mr. John Brewer, the Clerk and Receiver 
to Bridewell Royal Hospital, reports that, 
when carrying out certain excavations for a 
new building on hospital land in Water Street, 
Mr. Horace Cheston, the hospital surveyor, 
discovered arches and piers which are believed 
to have formed part of the Old Bridewell 
Palace. The old walls were built upon 
pointed brick arches, with chalk and mortar 
abutments resting on planking, the latter 
being laid on loose soil. When Mr. Greening 
rebuilt the electric light station for the Royal 
Hotel, similar foundations were discovered 
on a line with the back wall of the station, 
and next to the City of London School play- 
ground. The discovery of relics from time 
to time at this historic spot proves that the 
ancient palace was known to the Romans, 
and the earliest records extant lead to the 
conclusion that the first building possessed 
a tower or castle. The tower was destroyed, 
but the great palace remained long after that 
destruction, and was used as a residence by 
successive kings. Very few objects of interest 
have been unearthed, the fact being a matter 
of some surprise, as the locality is rich in 
historical association. A skull was found, 
minus the jaws, and some tragic interest is 
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attached to it as a large cavity over one 
temple clearly indicates the manner by which 
the former owner came by his death. A pair 
of deer horns was also discovered, together 
with fragments of a fourteenth and fifteenth 
century vessel, and pieces of a large jar, 
probably of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
The relics have been forwarded to Mr. Charles 
Welch, the Guildhall Librarian, to be placed 
in the museum. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Archzological Congress was opened at 
Athens on April 8, when the Rector of the 
University, Professor Lambros, delivered an 
address of welcome, recapitulating the great 
achievements of foreign and Greek research 
in recent years. On the part of the foreign 
representatives Professor Max Collignon and 
Professor Percy Gardner expressed recog- 
nition of the valuable aid rendered to archzo- 
logical science by the Greek Government and 
the University of Athens. 

The ceremony of inauguration of the Pen- 
rose Memorial Library took place in the 
afternoon in the British School. The King 
and Queen and all the members of the Royal 
Family were present. After Mr. George 
Macmillan had given an interesting account 
of the past history of the school, of which 
Penrose was the first Director, says the Athens 
correspondent of the Zimes, a marble tablet 
to the memory of the eminent architect and 
scholar was unveiled by the Crown Prince, 
who delivered an address in English. The 
tablet bears a tasteful inscription in Greek 
elegiacs, written by Sir Richard Jebb. 
Speeches were then delivered by Mr. Cecil 
Smith, a former director of the school, M. 
Homolle, secretary to the congress, who paid 
an eloquent tribute to the amiable and noble 
character of Penrose as well as to his great 
scientific attainments, and by Professors 
Conze, Wheeler, Waldstein, and Bosanquet 
(Director of the School). 


¢ + & 
Alderman Jacob, of Winchester, writes from 
Sandown, Isle of Wight: ‘A very interesting 
discovery of Anglo-Saxon interments has 
been made this month (April) on that historic 
eminence which dominates Winchester on 
the East St. Giles Hill, the scene of the 
execution of Waltheof, Earl of Huntingdon, 


by the order of the Conqueror, because he 
was a Saxon, and therefore dangerous ; and 
the site also of the famous fair of St. Giles, 
the Charter of which was William the Con- 
queror’s to his cous'n, Bishop Walkelin. 
The erection of a swing for the children of 
Mrs. Thomas, of High House, disturbed 
human remains, and Mrs. Thomas had the 
spot carefully and reverentially examined, 
with the result that at least three graves and 
four skeletons were found. The chief inter- 
ment was that of a perfect skeleton of a 
fighting man, for his spear-heads were by his 
side and also indications of the metallic 
attachments of his ‘war-board’ or shield. 
In life he must have been a grand fellow, for 
the skeleton indicated a stature of over six 
feet. A curious feature of the second grave 
was that it contained two skeletons, the 
upper one with the leg bones bent upwards 
at an acute angle, so as to get the body into 
the original grave. In the third grave was 
presumably the skeleton of a female, for 
an elegant tin alloyed finger-ring was found, 
which, perfectly flat as to two-thirds of its circle, 
was completed by the two ends being worked 
into a pretty twisted wire-like decoration. 
Some small glass (?) beads were, we were in- 
formed, found. All the bodies had been 
buried facing eastward, possibly they were con- 
verts from the worship of ThororWoden. The 
area of the hill has often yielded similar Saxon 
burials and weapons, and was once marked 
by Barrows, long ago worn away by natural 
means or the traffic of generations of those 
who visited the great Episcopal Fair, the 
site of the ‘Pavilion’ being still marked by 
‘Palm Hall’ (Pavil/on Aulis), the residence 
of Alderman A. R. Dyer. Antiquaries will 
rejoice to know that Mrs. Thomas is keen 
on an examination of the ground, and the 
preservation of all objects found, which, it is 
hoped, will find a proper resting-place in the 
City Museum, where already are a fine sword 
and portions of Saxon shields found on or 
near the same spot which, itself a Saxon 
cemetery, looked down on the Minster, the 
mausoleum of the Royal Line of Cerdic.” 


Od 
It is reported that Professor Flinders Petrie, 
who has been conducting excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai, has discovered 
a Semitic temple of a design closely approach- 
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ing that of Solomon’s temple ; but trustworthy 
particulars have not yet come to hand. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


From Lyons it is announced that a Professor 
attached to the Lycée of Bourg has just dis- 
covered in the Commune of Montreale, in 
the Department of the Ain, a large Roman 
hath, with all its annexes. The site is believed 
to be that of an ancient Roman villa. Small 
finds in our country include a small bronze 
coin of Nero, picked up at the foot of the 
cliff by a Filey fisherman ; a Roman earthen- 
ware drinking-cup turned up at Carnarvon ; 
and some flint implements found at Heacham, 


Norfolk. 
¢, sk 


The annual report of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund mentions the more important finds 
during the past year. 

These include a large hall or palace of 
about B.c. 2000, not yet fully excavated; a 
fine bronze scimitar, similar in form to an 
Assyrian scimitar of B.c. 1330, but possibly 
Egyptian ; an important series of scarabs and 
scarab seals, including a large number of the 
Hyksos period—one of Khyan in gold setting 
—which point to much intercourse between 
Palestine and Egypt under the Hyksos 
(Shepherd Kings), and a large scarab of 
Amenhotep III., and his queen, Thyi, of the 
time of the Tell el Amarna tablets; several 
new forms of pottery; an Assyrian contract 
tablet dated 649 B.c., which apparently refers 
to a local transaction during the reign of 
Manasseh ; a lapidary’s stock-in-trade, with 
unfinished weights, seals, and amulets; 
Hebrew weights and seals, several of which 
are inscribed ; unique specimens of ornaments 
in bronze and iron; the house or palace 
built for himself by Simon Maccabzus; a 
fine series of lamps from the early Canaanite 
period to the time of Constantine; and two 
seal rings of the fourth century, one repre- 
senting the head of Christ. 

The great number and variety of the dis- 
coveries made at Gezer, and their illustration 
of nearly every period covered by the Bible 
narrative, make a complete examination of 
the mound of special importance, and the 
committee hope that their efforts to attain 
this end will be generously supported. More 
than half the area remains to be explored. 


Musical antiquaries would be interested in 
a page of the /i/ustrated London News of 
April 8, where reproductions were given of 
the opening of Purcell’s march for the funeral 
of Mary, William III.’s Queen, which was 
performed again, by the way, at Purcell’s 
own funeral ; and a page from the score of 
“Divine Harmony,” six anthems “for a 
Voice Alone, with a Thorow Bass, for the 
Organ, Harpsichord, or Arch-lute,” by John 
Weldon (1676-1736). The music from which 
these reproductions were taken was dis- 
covered not !ong ago in the library of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


+ + 


Sir George Reid, R.S.A., opened a new 
sculpture gallery at Aberdeen on April 8, 
in the presence of a distinguished company 
of visitors from England and the Continent. 
He said that many of the casts have been 
speciaily moulded for the gallery, through 
the courtesy of the Italian Government, the 
Vatican, and the authorities of Berlin 
Museum, and are the only copies in this 
country ; while of upwards of thirty others, 
the only copies besides are found in London 
and in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Among the casts selected are many 
of the finest examples of Greek, Greco- 
Roman, and Renaissance sculpture, as well 
as examples from Egypt and Assyria; and 
for the special benefit of the local granite 
industry, specimens of Celtic and Gothic 
ornament have been provided. 


¢+ ££ 


Mr. G. Bradney Mitchell, of Wolverhampton, 
writes: ‘‘Will you permit me to ask your 
readers to furnish me with the names of the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor who opposed 
Henry VII.’s wishes to remove the body of 
Henry VI. from Windsor to Westminster ? 
To settle the dispute an appeal was made to 
the Pope in 1494. Is there a list of Deans of 
Windsor published ?” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Apropos of Dr. Martin’s article in this 
month’s Antiguary, it may be noted that 
Walmer Castle will in future be main- 
tained as a historic monument, and will be 
under the care of the Commissioners of 
Works. 
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We take the following note from the Busdder 
of April 8: “A local committee is formed 
for promoting the proposed exploration of 
the site of Hyde Abbey, and the uncovering 
of the foundations which it is known still 
exist. The abbey, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, St. Peter, and the Blessed Virgin, 
was formerly known as the New Minster by 
way of distinction from the Old Minster— 
the cathedral built by Kenwald in the seventh 
century. It was founded by King Alfred the 
Great and his son Edward the Elder for a 
fraternity of regular canons under, as the first 
Abbot, Alfred’s chaplain, St. Grimbald, whom 
he had invited to England from St. Omer. 
Bishop Ethelwold expelled the canons in 
favour of some Benedictine monks, who in 
1109 removed from the immediate vicinity 
on the north side of the cathedral to new 
buildings erected in the Hyde meadow, near 
the north wall of the city. They took with 
them the remains of Alfred, his consort 
Ealswitha, and their sons Ethelward and 
Edward the Elder, and of others their 
descendants. During the contest between 
Stephen and Mathilda the abbey was burned 
to the ground with fire-balls thrown from 
Wolvesey Castle. It was rebuilt, and with 
greater magnificence, ¢emp. Henry II., and 
the Abbot was summoned to Parliament. 
Soon after the Suppression, when the 
revenues amounted to £865 1s. 6d. per 
annum, the buildings were for the most part 
destroyed, and in 1785 a gaol was erected 
upon the site. In digging for the foundations 
of the prison there were discovered a 
large number of stone coffins, sculptured frag- 
ments, and miscellaneous objects, amongst 
them being a stone inscribed, ‘ Alfred Rex, 
881,’ in Saxon characters. The ruins had 
become a quarry for the repair of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church and other buildings in 
the vicinity.” 





Che Law Relating to the 
Protection of Ancient 
Monuments and Buildings. 


By WILLIAM Martin, M.A., LL.D. 


~<> 


AY I not do what I like with my 
own? Why may I not, if I so 
choose, destroy monuments on 
my land, and put them and their 

sites to profitable uses? Am I to be pre- 
vented from removing stones that interfere 
with my ploughing, or the earthworks, or 
ruins that occupy my valuable ground?’ 
Such replies as these, and others of a similar 
character, are the stock phrases with which 
are met the arguments for compelling an 
owner either himself to preserve for posterity 
the tangible evidence of bygone ages, or, 
without his active assistance, to allow others 
so to do. True indeed upon the landed 
proprietor, who has annually to face a 
diminishing rent-roll, the claims of posterity 
may sit more lightly than upon him who, 
without pecuniary loss, can appeal to the 
utility of lessons presented by a study of 
ancient monuments. True also it is that a 
position may be reached where mere senti- 
ment must yield to utilitarianism. But the 
difficulty on the score of expense is easily 
surmountable if public opinion is favourable ; 
while in the other case a delay for the pro- 
duction of evidence tending to show that 
demolition will be productive of greater 
good may result in the preservation of many 
relics of antiquity for the delectation of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Although the outcome may be the same, 
it is not so much conscious destruction that 
is to be deplored as those regrettable ravages 
which are committed heedlessly and in ignor- 
ance of their true nature. In such cases 
much might be done by the tactful arche- 
ologist in the way of averting threatened 
harm; for in so many instances merely 
drawing attention to the loss that the com- 
munity and archzology—which is another 
name for history—would sustain is sufficient 
to avert imminent peril and the thoughtless 
extirpation which, for the sake of an imme- 
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diate and often microscopic profit, is about 
to be undertaken. 

As regards legal powers, a more widely- 
spread knowledge of the authority that public 
bodies possess towards assisting in the pre- 
servation of buildings, earthworks, and other 
monuments of past generations, is highly 
desirable. Not only are His Majesty's Com- 
missioners of Works empowered by statute 
to accept the guardianship and to undertake 
the maintenance of “monuments,” but also 
County Councils have been invested with 
similar powers. ‘Thus, it is at the option of 
the electorate to preserve relics of antiquity, 
so that they may eventually be transmitted 
intact to succeeding ages. Where, however, 
an owner is obdurate and deaf to entreaty, 
he may still, if he be so minded, destroy or 
allow to fall to ruin and decay what is his 
own. Even a Stonehenge might be uprooted 
and planted on alien soil if the owner was 
so disposed, and a Haddon Hall sold for 
building material. 

The subject of the preservation of ancient 
monuments and buildings is extensive, but 
this article deals only with some of the 
measures that the Legislature has taken to- 
wards restraining the operations of vandals, 
and in assisting willing landowners and others 
in staying the effacing hand of Time. It is 
not proposed, however, here to discuss the 
ordinary criminal law which is directed 
against malicious damage to property by 
non-owners. The following remarks are 
mainly concerned with the three or four 
Acts of Parliament which have specially 
been passed in the interest of owners and 
certain public bodies who may desire the 
preservation of objects of antiquity. 

An Act of 1854 (17 and 18 Vict., c. 33) 
deserves a passing reference, since, among 
other things, it appears to have suggested 
the wording of those Acts which are dis- 
cussed below. The Act places under con- 
trol of the Commissioners of Works some 
fifteen or more statues that were existing in 
the Metropolis at its date, and empowers 
the Commissioners to become the custodians 
of others which were then existing or which 
might come into being. Suitable penalties 
are also imposed upon those who damage 
the statues in question. The equestrian 
statue of Charles I. at the head of Parlia- 


ment Street and the Nelson Column are 
among those monuments which were ex- 
pressly named. 

In the years 1882, 1892, and 1900 
respectively, there were passed three statutes 
known as the Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Acts (45 and 46 Vict., c. 73; 55 and 
56 Vict., c. 46; 63 and 64 Vict., c. 34). 
These collectively bring under purview all 
structures and monuments the preservation 
of which, for sundry reasons, is deemed a 
matter of public interest. The combined 
effect of the Acts is that, an owner being 
willing, the purchase, guardianship, and 
maintenance of any “monument” may be 
undertaken either by the Commissioners of 
Works or by County Councils. Further, 
County Councils are empowered to under- 
take or contribute towards the cost of pre- 
serving, maintaining, and “managing” any 
“monument,” whether or no they have 
become guardians or purchasers. Accom- 
panying these powers are the provisions for 
the suitable punishment or fining of owners 
who, having transferred the guardianship of 
monuments they possess, in any way damage 
them, or of non-owners who similarly act. 

Having thus indicated the general trend 
of the Protection Acts, a brief analysis of 
their contents may now be presented. 

The public bodies on whom special powers 
are conferred are—(1) the Commissioners of 
Works of Great Britain, and (2) of Ireland ; 
(3) the Council of any county in which a 
monument is situated ; and (4) the Council 
of any county adjacent to that in which a 
monument is situated. 

The special powers that have been con- 
ferred upon the public bodies respec- 
tively are—(1) the power to be constituted 
“ guardians”; (2) to purchase, and, to that 
extent, to hold land; (3) to accept by way of 
gift or by will ; and (4) to preserve, repair, 
and maintain the monuments of which they 
may have become owners or guardians. The 
monument includes its site and sufficient 
surrounding area to erect fences, coverings, 
etc., necessary for its preservation and its 
means of access. In addition, (5) County 


Councils, when neither owners nor guardians, 
may contribute towards the preservation 
and maintenance of a monument, and may 
also “ manage” amonument. As regards the 
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Commissioners of Works, (7) ‘‘ inspectors” 


‘ may be appointed; while (8) powers are 


conferred for the exchange of interests be- 
tween the Commissioners and the Councils. 

Monuments to which the Acts refer are: 
1. Those set out in the schedule to the 
Act of 1882. Examples of these are Stone- 
henge and Old Sarum. In general, the 
monuments under the Act of 1882 are in 
the nature of stones and earthworks which, 
after the lapse of centuries, still require but 
a minimum of attention. The endeavours 
made by Lord Avebury and others in obtain- 
ing the passing of this Act were discussed on 
several occasions in the early volumes of the 
Antiquary. 

2. Those which are similar to the scheduled 
monuments, and of which the Commissioners 
of Works haveconsented to becomeguardians. 

3. Those similar to the scheduled monu- 
ments, and to which Orders in Council have, 
with the tacit consent of Parliament, declared 
the Act of 1882 to be applicable. Up to 
the end of the year 1892 some thirty-one 
Orders in Council were issued in respect of 
monuments, singly or in sets. 

4. Those which, similar to the scheduled 
monuments, have been given or left by will 
to the Commissioners. 

5. Any structure, erection, or monument 
of historic or architectural interest, or any 
remains thereof, which is not situated in 
Ireland and of which the Commissioners or 
the County Councils have become guardians 
or owners. In addition, structures, etc., 
towards which County Councils have con- 
tributed for their preservation or maintenance. 

6. In Ireland, ‘‘any ancient or medizval 
structure, erection, or monument, or. . . any 
remains thereof,” are matters ‘of public 
interest by reason of the historic, traditional, 
or artistic interest attaching thereto.” 

As arising directly from the application of 
the Acts to monuments, the following two 
important results accrue : 

1. The Right of Public Access.—“ The 
public shall have access to any monument 
of which the Commissioners of Works or 
any County Council are the owners or 
guardians, but where they are guardians 
only with the consent of the owner of the 
monument, at such times and under such 
regulations as the Commissioners or Council 
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shall prescribe.” When a Council is a mere 
contributor, no instructions are prescribed as 
to public access. 

2. Penalties for Damage.—As regards (a) 
the public, in addition to those penalties 
imposed by general statutes relating to 
malicious damage inflicted by non-owners, 
any person injuring or defacing a “monu- 
ment ”’ to which the Acts apply may be fined 
five pounds, in addition to the cost of repara-- 
tion, or he may be imprisoned with hard 
labour for a month. As regards (4) the 
owner, when he has consented to the ap- 
pointment of the “ guardians,” then, in such 
a case, he is relegated to the position of a 
member of the public. As in the section 
which lays down the penalties the words 
“ maliciously’’ or “feloniously” do not 
appear, it would seem that punishment may 
ensue on a mere accidental injury. 

Limitations upon the Powers of the Public 
Bodies.—1. It has been shown that only 
with the consent of the owner of a monument 
can powers be acquired. There is no power 
to compel the “owner” to transfer his 
interest. For the purposes of the Acts, the 
word “owner” has a much wider significa- 
tion than when popularly employed. For 
instance, ‘“‘owner” includes, among others, 
a tenant for life or a lessee for an unexpired 
term of not less than forty-five years. When, 
however, a “title” is derived from an 
“owner,” the title is limited to the interest 
possessed by such owner, who may, for 
instance, have appointed “‘ guardians.” 

2. The Acts of 1892 and 1goo expressly 
exclude from their operation the guardian- 
ship of a structure which is occupied as a 
dwelling-place by any person other than a 
caretaker and his family. 

From the above there will be seen the 
extensive powers enjoyed by the Com- 
missioners and by County Councils, the 
latter of whom, of course, are in closer touch 
with loca] interests, and presumably reflect 
local opinion more directly than the former. 
Where national interests are involved, mani- 
festly the Commissioners are the proper 
authorities to intervene and to undertake 
the preservation, the expenses being met 
from Imperial revenue. 

Although, as pointed out, no powers com- 
pelling owners to transfer their interests have 
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as yet been acquired, still, it is thought by 
many that the time has arrived, and that 
public opinion has sufficiently advanced, for 
application to Parliament for their acqui- 
sition by public bodies. Short of this, 
however, the following suggestion is pro- 
pounded : County Councils should, in addi- 
tion, be granted the power to schedule monu- 
ments, using that term in the wide sense of 
the Protection Acts, the scheduling being 
subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. On a monument being 
scheduled, and notice given to the owner, 
all interference with the monument by the 
owner or by any person whatsoever in such 
a way as to impair its condition should be 
prohibited for a period of, say, six months 
from the date of a notice, which is to be 
given to the County Council, of an intention 
thus to interfere, and a detailed description 
of the nature of the interference projected. 
Suitable penalties should be prescribed for 
infringing the provisions of the Act, with the 
infliction of the additional penalty of paying 
for the reparation of the monument. During 
the interdicted period public opinion could 
be drawn to the threatened mutilation or 
destruction, with the results that so often 
accrue when public opinion is aroused against 
an objectionable scheme. If thought de- 
sirable, the owner could be suitably recom- 
pensed for the period of his enforced inaction, 
if such it be. A statute upon these lines 
would go far towards preventing the negligent 
or careless destruction and impairment of 
monuments at the hands of ignorarit owners 
and others. 

As regards compulsory sale to a public 
body—to this extent encroaching upon the 
rights of private individuals—we see examples 
daily where private rights are made subser- 
vient to public interest. For instance, the 
acquisition of “compulsory powers” by 
railway companies will come readily to mind. 
Where, however, the immediate benefit to 
the community is not plainly perceptible, or 
the future benefit is not clearly delimited, 
hesitancy is shown by the Legislature in con- 
ferring the necessary powers, with the result 
that often the opportunity for lasting good 
has been missed. Huge sums, we know, are 
spent on the necessary maintenance of an 
efficient army and navy, and few grudge the 


outlay; yet may it not be the case that 
some small expense on behalf of antiquarian 
interests might be justified on much the 
same grounds as that great expenditure? 
Armed forces, without the national spirit 
and an optimism bred of the consciousness 
of a glorious heritage, may form but an 
incoherent and disorderly rabble. What is 
so capable of arousing the spirit of patriotism 
as a knowledge of the possession of bygone 
glories? In a measure, the lessons which 
the British race can learn from its record of 
history are to be obtained from the silent wit- 
nesses which, from the Shetlands to the 
Southern seas, are still awaiting the question- 
ing of earnest inquirers. If but a fraction of 
the sum annually poured into the Imperial 
Treasury were expended in upholding and 
preserving the evidences of our ancient 
ancestry, it is well within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the outlay would be returned with 
abundant interest. 





Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn : 
4 bistorical Episode (1527-36). 
By W. CaREw HAZzZLITT. 


FSS HE ordinary histories of England 
66 Sem are almost, perhaps quite, unani- 
mous in signalizing the advent of 
the second Tudor to the throne of 
England as an event of the most auspicious 
character, carrying with it the agreeable 
promise of happier times. They refer to the 
parsimony of bis father, his own frank and 
chivalrous disposition, and the prospect of a 
more generous and popular reign. Henry 
was quite a youth when he succeeded his 
father in 1509, and married his brother 
Arthur’s widow, Catharine of Arragon. He 
soon betrayed some points at least of his 
true character, notably his passion for 
ostentatious display, hand-in hand with a 
touch of the paternal avarice. Our national 
annalists do not enter into certain details 
belonging to the opening years of this reign 
which demonstrate the not unusual co-exist- 
ence of a taste for extravagant expenditure 
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on objects of self-glorification and an un- 
princely and undignified thrift in ordinary 
matters of business. He had not been on 
the throne more than a twelvemonth, and 
was scarcely twenty years of age, when we 
find him playing the part of a moneylender 
toward the countrymen of Shylock, who, 
however, declined His Grace’s offer, the 
terms being unacceptable. The savings of 
his predecessor were burning his pocket, 
and he was not averse from lending a portion 
on adequate security; and it is remark- 
able that the young King stipulated that the 
latter, in the form of jewels, should be de- 
posited before the cash was handed over. 
It was just at the juncture when the 
Venetians were meeting with all possible 
fortitude and sacrifices the acute crisis arising 
out of the League of Cambrai, and were 
patriotically lifting themselves for the mo- 
ment above ordinary commercial calcula- 
tions, that Henry certainly did all in his 
power to assist the Republic, so far as moral 
influence and diplomatic intervention went ; 
but when it came to money the case was 
different. The intended victim of the 
famous European coalition of 1509 ex- 
perienced the same sort of practical goodwill 
from James IV. of Scotland and others. 
They were prepared to help, but the con- 
ditions had to be arranged. From no 
quarter, however, came a proposal so 
thoroughly bespeaking the pawnbroker as 
from the gay and gallant youth who had so 
lately succeeded to a provident rather than 
mean parent’s brimming coffers. It trans- 
pires that His Grace was in a position to 
lend, if necessary, two million ducats, an 
amount equivalent to ten million sterling of 
our present currency at the least. He was 
permitted to keep his money—and waste it. 
But a circumstance quite as significant as 
this, and for our immediate purpose far 
more serviceable, is the curious glimpse 
which we almost seem to gain here—in 1510 
—of the constitutional propensity which be- 
came in later life a governing and tyrannical 
passion—a passion which proved itself more 
despotic than any despot. For, in a con- 


versation with the Venetian envoy, Henry, 
when it was still uncertain whether the Re- 
public would accept his noble offer, and it 
had been suggested that the envoy’s wife 





should bring over the desired pledges, ex- 
pressed a wish that the Signora should 
permanently reside in England. Perhaps 
his Excellency had communicated to the 
King a favourable impression of her personal 
attractions ; and we know that the earliest 
development or germ of that unique 
uxorious prodigality took a different form, 
and limited itself to promiscuous amours of 
which our knowledge is naturally casual and 
imperfect. . There is amply sufficient evidence 
to satisfy us that the Court of Henry in- 
cluded among its female members some who 
were far from being inexorable, and who had 
their counterparts in those of Mary and 
Elizabeth; and in the words commonly 
ascribed to Wolsey on his death-bed, after 
almost twenty years’ experience of the auto- 
crat, we recognise the key to the atrocious 
and disgraceful transactions with which his 
royal master’s career is so deplorably re- 
plete. The fallen favourite is related to 
have said: “I do assure you that I have 
often kneeled before him, sometimes three 
hours together, to persuade him from his 
will and appetite, but could not prevail”; and 
this sentence precisely collates with the 
epigram that Henry spared no man in his 
anger and no woman in his lust. It is un- 
doubtedly a most peculiar incidence of the 
later relations of Henry VIII. with the other - 
sex that, whereas he might have restricted 
them without difficulty and peril to transient 
liaisons, he manifested and exercised a 
preference for more permanent and regular 
ties, and conducted to the altar the woman 
whom he did not scruple, if another pre- 
sented herself and struck his fancy, to dis- 
miss or to decapitate, according to the 
exigencies of the case. One instance, how- 
ever, appears to stand out conspicuously 
from the rest, and it is that with which we 
are just now concerned—the story of Anne 
Boleyn. It is a passage of English history 
melodramatic enough, sombre enough, which 
may in some measure be treated as a sequel 
to the death of Wolsey in 1530, and the 
subsequent rise to distinction of the Boleyns 
and their connections, the Duke of Norfolk 
inclusive. Their temporary ascendancy was, 
of course, wholly due to an unpolitical and 
indirect cause. 

Among the brilliant throng which com- 
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posed or attended the Court in those days 
were the two daughters of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Mary and Anne. The former, of 
whom we have not so much to say, became 
successively the wife of Henry Carey and of 
Sir William Stafford. One of her sons by 
her first marriage was the celebrated Lord 
Hunsdon, cousin to Queen Elizabeth. The 
scanty and faint records of the early un- 
married lives of these two ladies have to be 
considered for as much as they are worth, 
in order to aid us in estimating the conduct 
of Henry toward them, especially toward 
the younger one. As regards Mary Boleyn, 
who was left a young widow by the pre- 
mature death of Carey in 1528, there is 
some reason to apprehend that her pre- 
nuptial career was by no means exemplary, 
and that before the King conceived his 
passion for her sister his relations with her 
were more or less equivocal. That he 
corresponded with her, and in terms as 
familiar as with her sister, extant letters 
show. To detract from a reputation in- 
capable of self-defence is a proceeding never 
to be lightly undertaken ; but if there were 
no direct testimony to the effect, the view 
would be only in agreement with what we 
gather from documentary vouchers to have 
been the disposition or temperament of the 
member of the Boleyn family best known to 
history. Her cousin, Catharine Howard, 
resembled her in her volatility of character, 
if it were nothing more grave. 

Fairly copious as may be the information 
transmitted to us touching that part of the 
life of Anne Boleyn from 1527 to her death, 
her girlhood is enveloped in obscurity, which 
it is difficult to explain in the presence of the 
survival of so many who must have been 
acquainted with her and her family while 
it was possible to commit more minute 
particulars to paper. According to a familiar 
tradition, she alluded, at a later date, to the 
happy days which she had formerly, passed at 
Erwarton, in Suffolk, a place with which she 
was connected by family ties through the 
Calthorpes and the Parkers ; it was in Erwar- 
ton Church that she desired her heart to rest, 
and it was at Erwarton Hall that she very 
probably spent more or less of her girlhood. 
The knowledge of the sisters by the King 
clearly dated from a time when they were 


very young, and he must have been in the 
habit of seeing them about the date (1514) 
when Anne went to France in the train of 
the Princess Mary, preparatorily to the union 
of the latter with Louis XII. The Princess 
herself remained abroad some time after the 
death of Louis, and was privately remarried 
at Paris to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; 
but her attendant did not return permanently 
home till 1525, although she seems to have 
paid a visit to England in 1522. In 1525 
she is described as being eighteen. She had 
resided on French ground sufficiently long 
to improve her already existing knowledge of 
the language, for there is a letter written by 
her from Hever Castle to her father when she 
was about eight, in French, suggestive of 
imperfect tuition. It is subscribed, “ Vre 
treshumble et tresobiessante fille Anna de 
Boullan.” 

If any such intimacy as has been alleged 
took place between Mary Boleyn and her 
Sovereign, it is probably attributable to a 
period anterior to her first nuptials, when she 
was a mere girl. 

In 1527, two years after the settlement of 
Anne in her own country, Henry had evi- 
dently begun to turn his thoughts in earnest 
toward her, and had preluded by thwarting 
her projected match with Lord Henry Percy ; 
and it is approximately to the same point of 
time in this ill-dated tradition that we are 
asked to assign the first disclosure of the 
feelings of the King, and the scene where the 
lady casts herself on her knees and proclaims 
herself at once too good and not good enough, 
according to the tale. When the alliance 
with the house of Percy was set aside, Anne 
is supposed to have spent a certain time in 
retirement at her father’s residence in Kent, 
but there are two letters, one from the King 
to her, the other from her to him, equally 
without note of the year. They are supposed 
to belong to 1527; they are at all events 
closely interconnected. In the former the 
King sends his portrait set in a bracelet as 
the best available substitute for himself, and 
in the other Anne refers to gifts received far 
beyond her deserts, and to the royal warrant 
appointing her a maid of honour to the Queen. 
These exchanged communications alike found 
her away from London, presumably at Hever 
Castle ; and she was there or elsewhere, yet 
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not in or near the Metropolis or the Court, 
during the interval represented or covered by 
the series of lettersaddressed to her by Henry, 
of which we have several, and by those written 
to him, of which we apparently hold none. 
The royal epistles, which are uniformly un- 
dated, belong to the years while the divorce 
was being negotiated, and they gradually 
breathe and reflect increased impatience and 
ardour. We are to bear in-mind that 1527 
marked the point of time when Wolsey had 
fallen, and Cromwell, the Howards, and their 
kinsfolk the Boleyns, had come to the front. 
The letters to Anne Boleyn just mentioned 
are easily accessible in print, although there 
is, so far, we believe, no complete and un- 
expurgated edition of them, that published at 
Paris by Crapelet being faulty and unfaithful. 
But our immediate object is a glance at the 
substance rather than a criticism of the text. 
The originals, both of those addressed to 


Anne and to her sister, are (with one or two 


exceptions) in the Vatican ; but under what 
circumstances they were kept after perusal is 
unknown, as well as the channel through 
which they found their way to Rome. They 
were there in 1670, when Richard Lassels, 
travelling tutor to Lord Lumley and other 
English noblemen, describes them as “the 
letters of Henry VIII. of England to Anne 
Bolen, his mistriss then, in his own hand, 
written, some in English, some in French, 
but all amatory.” Lassels adds that the 
writing corresponds with that in the presenta- 
tion copy to Leo X. of the King’s book 
against Luther—the Assertio Septem Sacra- 
mentorum, 1521. 

No. IV. of the series, as printed, brings us 
to a stage when the writer deems himself at 
liberty to propose that Anne shall become 
his mistress, all other mistresses being dis- 
carded ; and he solicits a reply to his request 
or demand, if not by letter, verbally, an 
assignation being arranged for the purpose. 
There is a tolerably good understanding, for 
the writer wishes himself in her arms, “ that 
he might a little dispel her unreasonable 
thoughts.” The next finds His Grace anxious 
to dedicate his body as well as his heart to 
his beloved, and is subscribed, “‘ H. Rex.” 

The tenor of those which succeed grows 
progressively familiar, confidential, and fervid, 
and leaves no room to question that the 


matrimonial scheme is only awaiting for its 
fulfilment the decision of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The sixth contains the following 
passage: “ The Legate, which we most desire, 
arrived at Paris on Sunday or Monday last 
past, so that I trust by the next Monday to 
hear of his arrival at Calais ; and then I trust 
within a while after to enjoy that which I 
have so long longed for, to God’s pleasure 
and our both comforts. No more to you at 
this present, mine own darling, for lack of 
time, but that I would you were in mine 
arms, or I in yours, for I think it long since 
I kissed you.” At the conclusion of No. VIII. 
there is matter in cipher, something too 
delicate to express in words, or the reverse ; 
and its immediate successor (No. IX.) is 
yet more explicit and unreserved, the King 
making a jeu de mots on the double sense of 
heart (or hart) relative to a present of a hart 
forwarded to Anne with the letter. He, per- 
haps, knew to whom he addressed himself ; 
but his lines did not receive a prompt acknow- 
ledgment, as we learn from No. X., when he 
sends a second offering of the same kind, 
which he had slain the evening before at a 
late hour, with the hope that, when she par- 
took of it, she would think of the hunter. In 
No. XI. the prospect of happiness is drawing 
nearer, and enjoins her to request her father to 
accelerate the arrangements for the wedding ; 
but Nos. XII. and XIII. reveal a seizure 


_of Anne by some indisposition, the despatch 


of a physician to her residence, an attack of 
certain persons belonging to the household 
with the plague, and details as to the imprac- 
ticability of appointing the lady’s nominee to 
a conventual vacancy, owing to her candi- 
date’s unfavourable repute. Anne begins, 
one perceives, to have a finger in affairs of 
State, and her lover is flattered on his part 
by being consulted as to her continuance at 
Hever, availing himself of the occasion to 
remind her that it is not a question which is 
likely to trouble either of them long under 
contingent circumstances. No. XIV. is more 
cheerful and sanguine ; the illness and plague 
disappear ; the preparations go on; Anne is 
shortly to come to London. In No. XV. her 
visit to London is closer at hand ; it has been 
kept a profound secret, yet it is a subject of 
common report and conversation, and His 
Grace can hardly tell how it has transpired. 
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The XVIth letter establishes that the reci- 
pient has come to town and has returned 
again, and it expresses the distress at the loss 
of her society, apprises her that he is engaged 





SIGNATURE “ANNE BOLEYN” TO HOLOGRAPH 
LETTER IN COTTON MSS., VESPASIAN, F. iii., 15, BACK. 


in composing his book (4 Glass of the Truth, 
1530), and that he has nearly got rid of his 
headache—a lover's rather, perhaps, than an 
author’s enthusiasm. The concluding para- 
graph is appended in the old orthography ; it 
assuredly points a moral : “‘ Wysching myselfe 
(specially an evenynge) in my swete hart 
harmys, whose prety dukkys I trust shortly 
to cusse,” which passage may have a bearing 
on the scandalous gossip about the future 
Queen’s physical malformation. 

There is a final letter of the same texture, 
and two from Anne to Wolsey, seeking to 
ingratiate herself with my Lord Cardinal ; but 
those which were indubitably sent to the 
King in response to his have not come down 
to us, or, at least, have not been recovered. 
There is no difficulty in penetrating the drift 
of all this succession of communications and 
tender sentiments. The disparity of age, 
as well as of rank, and the irresistible fascina- 
tion of such prodigious advancement, lent an 
overwhelming preponderance to the suit of 
the royal libertine, so shocked, forsooth, by 
the naughtiness of the Prioress of, Wilton, 
whom Anne had unwittingly recommended 
in one of the latest of her notes to His Grace ; 
and slight doubt could be entertained as to 
the ultimate outcome of the business. Never- 
theless, the problem involved in the divorce 
was not solved, in spite of all the diplomatic 
efforts of the King and his friends, till fully 
two years had passed, and then the solution 


was found at home. Henry cut the Gordian 
knot, and in 1533 he and Anne were privately 
married, leaving the position of Katharine of 
Arragon still subject to adjustment. As some 
indemnity for the provoking delay, the King 
had in the previous autumn created his 
mistress Marchioness of Pembroke in her 
own right, with special precedence over all 
other Marchionesses. Honours had of late 
flowed in fast enough—almost too fast to 
promise durability in such days. The Corona- 
tion of Anne took place at Westminster 
Abbey on June 2, 1533, and was carried out 
with the utmost magnificence. The King did 
not publicly manifest himself, curiously 
enough, but viewed the ceremony from a 
private box, to which he had invited the 
Ambassadors of France and Venice to accom- 
pany him. It was almost precisely what his 
father had done at the Coronation of Elizabeth 
of York in 1487. They are the only diplo- 
matic personages specified in a contemporary 
narrative as having attended the procession 
from the Tower to Westminster, and they 
followed the twoArchbishops. Butall the great 
officers of State were present in response to.a 
royal proclamation. The Lord Mayor of 
London performed his hereditary function as 
Butler to the Queen, and the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports held the canopy over her. In 
the uniface leaden impression of the Corona- 
tion medal the new Queen wears the dress 
which is mentioned in the contemporary 
account. Shakespeare, in his Henry VI/Z,, 





CORONATION MEDAL OF ANNE BOLEYN, BRITISH 
MUSEUM, MEDAL DEPARTMENT. 


_makes her wear her hair hanging down with 
a jewelled coif. 

In 1527, when the King, so far as we 
are aware, made his first serious approach to 
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his second wife, he was six-and-thirty, she 
twenty. Both the sisters may be taken to 
have possessed their full share of levity of 
character, bordering on giddiness. The 
elder, whose career was almost as checkered 
as that of Anne, was certainly at one juncture 
on a more than friendly footing with Henry, 
but retrieved any youthful indiscretions, and 
became on remarriage the devoted wife of an 
estimable but poor man, to whom she had 
united herself just before the Boleyns rose so 
unexpectedly to distinction, and to whom she 
continued to be as warmly attached as he was 
to her. We repeat that in 1527 Anne was 
about twenty. If a letter from her to the 
King, attributed to that year, but only known 
to us in a transcript, be authentic, its 
language leaves little to be desired in the way 
of surrender at the first summons. We have 
here, it appears, a sequel to a conversation 
between the two, which had been followed 
by a handsome gift and the warrant above 
mentioned, which would ostensibly have the 
effect of placing the new object of attachment 
within easy reach of her admirer, and of 
rendering her presence at the Court explain- 
able without scandal. As a matter of fact, 
however, the maid of honour, advisedly or 
otherwise, kept aloof from London, or paid 
merely occasional and short visits to town, 
corresponding with Henry, as we partly per- 
ceive, by letter ; and, if we are to form any 
conclusion from such imperfect epistolary 
remains as we hold, displaying no backward- 
ness in meeting His Grace half-way, and we 
feel disposed to challenge the line taken by a 
dramatist of the later Stuart era, John Banks, 
in his play of Virtue Betrayed, 1682. 

Her part in the drama was, from the out- 
set, we have to admit, by no means free 
either from difficulty or from peril. It was a 
courtship extending over six years or so 
(1527-1533). She was very young and in- 
experienced. The man whose humour it was 
to pay his addresses to her was a heartless 
and brutal sensualist of unlimited power, who, 
had she yielded to him too soon, would have 
deserted her, if he had not even taken her 
life ; and she was surrounded by those who 
were hostile to her individually or to her 
family on various grounds. Under such 
circumstances her conduct, probably under 
the confidential guidance of Thomas Crom- 





well to a larger extent than we actually hear, 
strikes us as remarkably judicious and dis- 
creet ; and it is observable that she succeeded 
not only in keeping Henry so long at bay, so 
to speak, but espoused with warmth the cause 
of his reformed Church, and at the same time 
did her best to keep Wolsey on her side. 
Her conscientious or politic bias toward the 
principles of the Reformation survived her 
accession to the summit of her hopes and 
aims; and the copy of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment, 1534, formerly her property, with 
‘*‘ Anna Regina Anglie” in red letters on the 
gilded edges of the leaves, is still preserved 
among the Cracherode books in the British 
Museum. There are fairly clear indications, 
indeed, that prior to her Coronation she 
befriended the quasi-Protestant cause. to an 
almost indiscreet extent, and even drew on it 
the King’s displeasure. A second volume 
which was almost undoubtedly in the Queen’s 
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possession, but which does not seem to have 
survived, or to have been recovered, was 
an English primer, published in 1535, with 
the royal arms crowned on the title, and in 
the upper angles “ H. A.” A copy on vellum 
was formerly in the Ashburnham Library. In 
the same year a translation from the Latin, 
entitled Zhe Defence of Peace, and, it is 
observable, published by the same William 
Marshall who issued the primer, has a prayer 
for the Queen, who must assuredly have 
received a copy from Marshall. 

The historiette in which the Boleyn sisters 
—but, of course, more particularly she who 
became the mother of Queen Elizabeth—are 
the prominent figures may be said to offer to 
our consideration a prevailing feature of tragic 
sadness, and to exist as one of the numberless 
homilies for all time on the vanity and in- 
stability of human ambition. —Those—and 
they are a majority—who lightly regard the 
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story as a romance and a pageant were not 
the actors in the drama, nor with such books 
of reference as this country possesses are they 
placed in a position to realize the dangerous, 

prolonged, and anxious struggle which it cost 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn to attain 
a fleeting enjoyment of dignity and power in 
the shadow of a block. Did she not find 
herself supplanted: in those inconstant affec- 
tions by one who had been to her what she 
herself once was to Catharine of Arragon? 
Some, no doubt, saw here a just retribution, 
as others busied themselves with circulating 
calumnies about her character and her person, 
of which the most outrageous was the allega- 
tion, countenanced by Dr. Baily in his Life of 
Bishop Fisher, that Henry himself was her 
father. 

The whole span of that impressive career 
was no more than seven-and-twenty years. 
Mr. Green, in his History of the English 
People, suggests that Queen Elizabeth inherited 
from her mother that occasional levity of 
deportment which formed such a contrast to 
her attitude and tone in serious affairs. But 
Henry VIII. equally exhibited a strange 
mixture of callous resolution and even ex- 
uberant bonhomie. 

In the third window of the Great Hall at 
Hampton Court occur the arms, badges, and 
initials of the unhappy Queen, accompanied 
by a legend of her descent from Edward I. and 
his second wife, Margaret of France. In the 
chimneypiece of the old presence-chamber at 
St. James’s Palace her initial, with that of the 
King (H. A.), are preserved ; and there are 
gold and silver pieces struck during the brief 
reign with H. and A. as part of the type. 

The particulars of the trial, which was 
conducted with all the usual formalities in 
public, under the Presidency of the Duke of 
Norfolk, as High Steward of England, are now 
well known. It is remarkable that Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, the Queen’s 
former lover, was present, but left the Hall 
before sentence was pronounced. Sir Thomas 
Boleyn witnessed the trials of the other 
prisoners, but withdrew before those of the 
Queen and her brother commenced. The 
Duke of Norfolk, when he delivered judgment 
on the Queen, burst into tears. The Queen 
entertained to the last a hope of pardon, and 
said one day at dinner that she should go to 








Antwerp. This was on May 16, three days 
before she suffered. Archbishop Cranmer 
interceded in vain on her behalf. In a letter 
addressed to Secretary Cromwell by a French- 
man, it is alleged that on the day before the 
execution the tapers round the tomb of 
Catharine of Arragon kindled of their own 
accord, and that after matins, at Deo Graéias, 
the said tapers expired in the same way. 

It has been thought that the Queen would 
have desired to rest at Erwarton, in Suffolk, 
or at Salle, in Norfolk, but she was buried in 
the chancel before the altar of the Chapel of 
SS. Peter Ad Vincula in the Tower, by the 
side of her brother, Lord Rochford. In 
1876 the remains were discovered, and are 
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described as those of “a female of between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, of a delicate 
frame of body, and who had been of slender 
and proper proportions.” There was still a 
vestige of her “little neck.”” The skull was well 
formed, with an intellectual forehead, an oval 
face, and large eyes. The hands and feet were 
delicate and well shaped, the former narrow, 
and the fingers of the hands tapering. On 
one of the fingers was a second rudimentary 
nail. 

The person employed to carry out the 
sentence was brought over from Calais, and 
severed the head from the body with a single 
stroke of his sword. It has been said that the 
eyes and lips moved after the decapitation. 
One of her French attendants took upthe head, 
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and others raised the body, covering it with 
a sheet, and laid the whole remains in an 
arrow-chest, which they bore into the chapel. 

The King wore white mourning for his 
late Consort, who had taken yellow for her 
colour at the death of Catharine of Arragon. 
In the attribution to Anne of the song 
beginning, ‘‘ Death, rock me asleep,” there 
seems to be no probability. A Portuguese 
gentleman who was present at the execution 
states that it was the first instance in which 
a sword in lieu of an axe was employed in 
England; he terms this the manner and 
custom of Paris, and, in fact, it had been in 
vogue there and elsewhere on the Continent 
during centuries. Had Queen Elizabeth 
left male issue, it is more than possible that 
the direct descendant of her mother would 
at present be seated on the British throne. 

It seems strange that of a personage so 
eminently conspicuous and _ romantically 
interesting there should be so few likenesses 
entitled to credit. The Print Room at the 
British Museum possesses nothing worthy 
of mention, and the Holbein drawing at 
Hampton Court is certainly not very pre- 
possessing. On the whole, perhaps, the 
portrait accompanying the letters from 
Henry VIII. in Crapelet’s volume appears 
to be the most pleasing. 

It has not been the simplest of tasks to 
gather together the particulars which constitute 
the present article. It is scarcely ever the 
case that a modern writer finds it possible 
to make the past revive, and enable his own 
age to realize the sequence of incidents as 
they unfolded themselves, much less to re- 
animate the dramatis persone and the scenes 
in which they moved: the ever-changing 
impulses and looks, the audible notes of 
emotion, the conflict of motives, the private 
gossip, the actual splendour of festivities and 
ceremonies, the echo of the voices of the 
crowd, the clatter of the horses’ hoofs, the 
dead silence at the descent of the execu- 
tioner’s sword. Beyond the series of letters 
to the Queen from Henry, which do not, in 
all probability, represent all that were sent, 
the epistolary documents elucidating Anne 
Boleyn’s public career appear to be limited to 
those published by Ellis and Mrs. Green, and 
to two or three among the Cottonian MSS. in 
the British Museum ; and even of these some 
VOL. I. 


belong to what may be termed her prehistoric 
days. Such few as they are, they spread 
themselves over the period between early 
girlhood and accession to the throne; but 
one—that of a lay brother of the Observants 
at Greenwich—stands by itself in being 
addressed, not by Anne, but to her, and 
during the very brief interval when she 
enjoyed the title of Marchioness of Pem- 
broke. 
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Founding a Grammar School: 
the Mrdinances of Robert 
JPursglove. 


By T. FLETCHER FULLARD, M.A. 
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SaOT the least of the many claims to 

| grateful remembrance of the Tudor 
monarchs is to be found in the 
Grammar Schools throughout our 
land. From the rulers downwards the 
establishment of such schools, often in con- 
junction with a neighbouring almshouse for 
the poor, was a favourite method of giving 
a practical form to the benefactor’s thank- 
fulness for mercies vouchsafed. At Guis- 
borough, a little market town lying at the 
foot of the Cleveland Hills in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, Robert Pursglove, some- 
time Bishop of Hull, founded a Grammar 
School in 1569, and, as the inscription on 
his brass at Tiddeswell, Derbyshire, says 
quaintly : 





One Hospitall for to maintain twelve impotent 
and poor. 


In his letter to the Wardens under date 
of “the xxviiith daie of October, 1569,” 
Robert Pursglove says: “It ys | as you 
knowe | a charitable office to helpe that 
youthe be brought upp in vertue and lernyng.” 
In those days public opinion was not divided 
as to whether religious instruction should be 
given in schools or simply neglected. A 
glance at the statutes drawn up by Pursglove 
shows clearly that the pious founder had 
strong views as to the ordering of his new 
school at Gisburne or Guisburn, as the place 
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was called in his days. Thus: “And that 
no persone shalbe chosyn or admytted to be 
master of the scholers of the saied schole 
except he be sufficientlie lerned and exer- 
cised in gram’, honest in conditions and 
lyvyng, and a priest in order at the tyme of 
his admyssion, and no scott or stranger 
borne.” In default of a priest being “had 
and gotten within a reasonable tyme at en’ye 
vacation, then a laie man beyng unmaried 

. maie be admytted. But yf after his 
admyssion he do marie, than immediatlie 
his saied office shalbe voyde.” 

The ‘‘ Admyssion of the maister” was on 
this wise : “‘One of the saied Wardens shal 
put the saied maister into possession of his 
saied office by delyvryng into his hands the 
hespe or keye than beyng in the locke of the 
schole house dore, saying in the name of 
the residew of the corporation these words, 
‘Sir, we do now admytt you into the cor- 
poration of Jesus, erected here in Gisburne 
to teache all scholers comyng to the same 
grammar, honest man’s and godlie lyvyng, 
assuryng you that this ys and shalbe to you 
an office of perpetual contynuance upon 
your honest conversation and dewlie doyng 
in the same... .’”’ Then the ‘ Maister” 
“shal make and have a register boke,” in 
which the names of the boys were to be 
entered, “‘takyng therefore of eu’ry scholer 
onlie at his saied first comyng and admyssion 
foure pence, and nevr after anye thynge of 
dewtie. But, yf anye of the parents or frends 
of the saied scholers geve hym anye thynge 
of there fre will, he maie take yt thankfullie.” 
The “maister” was to be “paied yerelie 
tenne pounds of lawful money of England at 
foure termes in the yere. And the saied 
maister shal have for his lodgyng the tow 
chambers over the saied schole house.” 

A strenuous life was ordained for the 
‘‘maister,” for he was not to be absent 
“above twentie daies in enye one yere.” 
From Lady Day to Michaelmas the “ maister 
and scholers”” were to assemble at “six of 
the clocke in the mornyng, and than begyne 
and contynue teachyng to en-levyn of the 
clocke, and than go to there dyners, and at 
one of the clocke be in the saied schole house 
agayne, and there contynue teachyng unto 
six of the clocke at nyght.” From Michael- 
mas to Lady Day the hours were from seven 


to “en-leven” in the morning, and from one 
“unto halfe an houre after foure of the 
clocke” in the afternoon. The holidays 
were from ‘The feast of saynt Thomas 
thapostel before Christemas unto the morow 
next after the epiphanye of our Lorde. And 
from the wednesdaie next before ester unto 
the eight daie after ester. And from Whitson 
evyn unto the morow next after trynytie 
sondaie.” When “ molested with sickness 
or other wise lawfullie letted,” the “ maister 
maie make a depute.” The ‘‘ maister” was 
“to geve warnyng foure monethes before his 
departure from his office,” unless the Wardens 
‘* wilbe contented to take a shorter warnyng.” 
But, “yf the saied maister be a comen 
drunkerd, dicer, carder, or do use anye other 
evil or notable vice, or be negligent in 
teachyng and wel orderyng his scholers,” 
then “thre sevral monytions shalbe gevyn 
unto hym by the saied wardens to amende 
his mysdoyngs,” these “ monytions” to be 
given at intervals of ‘“twentie daies.” The 
‘‘schole shalbe devided into foure formes. 
And in the first shalbe placed yong begynners, 
comenlie called petits, until they can rede 
phitlie and sounde there letters and wordes 
accordinglie.” This first form was to be 
taught by boys belonging to the third and 
fourth forms, but the master was to bestow 
two hours a week to teaching this lowest 
form. ‘The master was to teach the second 
form “the eight partes of speache as they be 
set furthe and gen’allie used in this realme.” 
He was to exercise the boys therein ‘not 
onlie that they can orderlie declyne there 
noune and verbe, but ev’ry waie forwarde 
and backwarde by cases and persones, that 
neither case of nowne nor persone of verbe 
can be requyred, but that wt out stoppe or 
studie they can presentlie tell yt.” Then 
“the seconde forme” was to be taught ‘“‘ latin 
speache .. . and the verses of man’s made 
by William lilie begynnyng thus, ‘Qui mihi 
discipulus, &c.,’ the precepts of Cato with 
suche other litil bokes wherin ys conteyned 
not onlie the eloquence of the tongue, but 
also good playne lessons of honestie and 
godlynes wherbie they maie be induced also 
to perfect pronunciation.” In the “ Thirde 
forme the maister shal teache Terence, 
Esops fables, Virgill, Tullies epistels, and 
evry daie he shal geve them an englishe to 
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be made into latin.” In the “ fourte forme” 
the subjects were “Salust, Ovide, Tullies 
offices, Cesar, Copia verborum,” and also 
“the -arte and rules of versifying (yf he 
hymselfe be experte therin) to such scholers 
as he shal perceve apte to lerne the same, 
and the art of numberying by arithmetike,” 
while ‘“‘at certayne tymes” the boys were 
“to write epistells one of them to another.” 
On Fridays ‘‘ the seconde and thirde formes” 
were to “saie over Sum, es, fui with his 
compounds,” and on “saturdaie they shal 
repete suche things as they have lerned the 
weke before. And when saturdaie ys holie 
daie the said repeticions shalbe upon fridaie.” 
On Friday afternoons all the forms, except 
the first, “shal exercise them selves onelie 
in writyng . . . until they can handsomelie 
write their owne latens and lessons.” If a 
boy failed to get the necessary schoolbooks 
within a month, he was not “suffered to 
contynue in the saied schole.” Latin was a 
living tongue, for ‘‘ the scholers of the thirde 
and fourte formes shal speake no thynge 
within the schole house but laten, savyng 
onelie in there teachyng of the lower formes.” 
Disobedient “scholers” were to be “ex- 
pulsed,” but they could be “admytted 
agayne” on promising to “abyde” the 
statutes and to amend their ways, and the 
sum of “foure pence” had to be paid for 
such “new admyssion.” 

There remains only one more item to be 
taken from the old deeds as drawn up by 
the pious founder of the little Grammar 
School. It runs: “I ordeyne and estab- 
lishe by these presents that the saied maister 
of the scholers ev’rye daie in the mornyng 
before he begyne to teache, and in the 
evenyng before he departe from the schole, 
shal together with his scholers knelyng on 
there knees saie such psalmes and other 
praiers as I hereafter shal appoynte wretyn 
wt myn owne hande. And the saied wardens 
and maister shal cause the same psalmes 
and praiers to be sett upon a table in suche 
place of the schole as they shal thynke 
mete.” 

And with this picture of the “ maister and 
his scholers knelyng on there knees” before 
their day’s work and at its close we may 
leave this vivid story of the past. One would 
like to know more of the little school, of its 


“ maisters,” and especially of its boys—those 
future “ Yeomen of England” at a time 
when Modern England was in the glorious 
birth-throes of its making as a World Power. 
Of one thing we may be sure as we lift this 
curtain of the past; it is that the “scholers” 
of Robert Pursglove’s “schole”” at Guisburn 
would carry with them into the battle of life 
many a memory of their old school, and not 
the least undying of those memories would 
be that of the quiet intervals, when they 
knelt with their “ maister” at morning and 
at evening to “ saie suche psalmes and other 
praiers ” as were written out by the hand of 
the “ Clerke of Learninge great.” 
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Cinnatural satural bistorp 
in 1726. 


By ARGYLL SAxBY, M.A. 
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wee IS very likely that, notwithstand- 

iy} ing all my care and all my 
endeavours, I have related 
several things which perhaps 
are not very true; but I can say in truth 
that I have written nothing but what has 
been written and assured by several credible 
authors, and who have had all opportunities 
to be well instructed about most things 
which they relate.” 

Such was a portion of the introduction to 
an old volume that I picked up recently in 
an “ All-a-Penny” box by the door of a 
second-hand book-shop. 

In regard to title, the book inspired no 
special yearning for perusal. I took it up 
merely because the binding was old and 
attractive, besides bearing the date of 1726. 
But when I glanced through the preface, 
and then turned back to the title-page which 
advertised, ‘‘ A Complete Geography of the 
World, with Notes concerning the Habits of 
Strange People and the Natural Curiosities 
of Strange Lands,” I decided that a penny 
would be well spent in acquiring such an 
addition to my shelves. 

Never has a penny of mine so well re- 
warded the expenditure. No humorous work 
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of the immortal Mark Twain ever afforded 
me such genuine enjoyment as that furnished 
by the “habits of strange people” as 
chronicled by the Rev. M. Paschard, Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. William-Anne, Earl 
of Albemarle. But amusing though the 
“habits” were, it was the “ natural curiosi- 
ties” which fascinated me most. They 
so closely resembled some of Mark’s 
‘stretchers ” that the present-century reader 
finds great difficulty in ridding himself of the 
feeling that the pages have not been penned 
by a master humorist instead of a man of 
science. 

Taken at random, the first anecdote culled 
from this geography is one with which most 
are familiar, and refers to the once-dreaded 
tarantula. But the story of this creature is 
so quaintly told by Paschard that an extract 
will bear reproduction : 

“ The Tarantula is found in the territory of 
Otranto, and it is a sort of spider whose 
venom is dangerous, and causes extraor- 
dinary and quite contrary effects. For 
among the people that are bitten by it, 
some cant sleep, others cant be awoke; 
some are always laughing, and others always 
complaining, moaning, and silent; but all 
are taken with one sort of colour. There is 
no better remedy against its venom than 
Musick, because it makes people merry, 
and causes them to dance, and thereby the 
venom goes off by transpiration.” 

This, as a “stretcher,” is perhaps not so 
very remarkable, since it has a slight founda- 
tion in reason, and is still believed in by 
many. But read of the natural curiosities of 
Babylon and the district : 

“The adjacent lands are desolate and 
barren. ... The mines are a receptacle 
for serpents and other venomous creatures, 
among which are reckoned dangerous Lizards 
with three heads. . . . From Mosul to 
Surat a dangerous wind rages by land... . 
It is mixed with streaks of fire as small as 
hair, which kills those who breathe it, so 
they fall instantly dead; or if they have 
time to speak, cry out that they burn within. 
When they are lifted up they are as black as 
coal, and the flesh comes off from their 
bones. ... This is supposed to proceed 
from sulphurous exhalations that kindle by 
being tossed in the wind.” 


At Negropont, we are told that “the Tides 
ebb and flow sometimes here ten or fourteen 
times a day”; while in the Philippine Islands 
there are “Serpents called Ibitum, of great 
length, that hang by the tail on trees, draw 
men and beasts that pass by them by the 
force of their breath, and the only way to 
prevent it is to beat the air betwixt them and 
the serpent.” 

Curious indeed must be the ‘ Rat of 
Pharon found in Egypto.” This hungry 
quadruped “lives upon Lizards and other 
vermin. . . . It is very greedy of Crocodile’s 
liver, and slips into their belly whilst asleep 
to devour it.” 

It has frequently been the writer’s lot to 
encounter rattlesnakes in America, but never 
was it his good fortune to observe the re- 
markable phenomena that the reverend 
author reports as common in Brazil : 

“Here... of Serpents the most con- 
siderable are the Rattle Snakes... . The 
people whose misfortune it is to be bitten, 
are tormented with violent pain (their whole 
body cleaving into chops), and frequently 
dye within 24 hours in a most miserable 
condition.” Speaking personally, it seems 
difficult to imagine a death more unpleasant 
or “ miserable” than that which would take 
place after the body has “cleaved into 
chops.” 

In Japan, we are told, ‘‘ they have a tree 
which, being watered, dries up; the best 
thing to preserve it is to lay at the foot 
thereof Iron dust with dry Sand.” In that 
same country they have also a remarkable 
herb called ‘“‘Patfi, which is wooly and 
grows under water. It bears several heads 
which taste like nuts, and ’tis said to soften 
brass and render it eatable if put into the 
mouth with a piece of the plant.” 

‘In Fokien there is also an animal like a 
man, but hairy all over; it feigns laughter, 
and, whilst travellers listen to it, sets upon 
and devours them. In Quasi, they. have 
another with a bird’s head, and a fish’s 
tail, that always turns towards the wind ; and 
Crabs which soon petrify when taken out of 
water. They have also serpents thirty foot 
long ; large hogs with strong bristles which 
they dart like porcupines.... In Fokien 
there is also a river whose water is green and 
turns iron into copper.” 
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For downright ’cuteness the “Serpents of 
the Ladrones” would be hard to equal. 
These, Mr. Paschard tells us, “are above 
thirty foot long, and large in proportion. 
They move very slowly, and are not venom- 
ous. They eat certain herbs, after which 
they get upon trees by the banks of the sea 
or river, and vomit up the herbs. This 
brings fish about them in great numbers 
which the herb intoxicates; makes them 
float on the surface of the water, and be- 
come the serpent’s prey.... To these 
rarities may be added that rare attractive 
quality of the Cloves when laid near any 
liquids ; being able to drain a hog’s-head of 
wine in a short time, whereby some un- 
warey commanders of ships have been most 
unexpectedly deprived of their beloved 
liquor.” 

Had I the editor’s permission, I could 
quote many other equally amusing passages 
from this edifying work—pages of informa- 
tion, containing a modicum of fact and a 
large plus of fiction; pages that exhibit 
nothing so much as the fertility of ancient 
travellers’ imaginations, and the ready cre- 
dulity of the learned men of that day. Cus- 
toms of “strange people” are quoted with 
a freedom of description not permissible 
in modern literature, and with a faith in 
magic that would rival the “ Arabian Nights.” 
But with one more quotation I shall con- 
clude the present article. This extract I 
take from a chapter professing to describe 
the wonders of San Domingo: 

“Here is to be found the most remarkable 
of all creatures . . . the Crocodile .. . 
much noted for its rare subtlety in catching 
its prey... . ‘Tis said that before he lays 
himself down on the riverside, he is very 
busy for some time in swallowing down 
several hundredweight of small pebble stones, 
by which additional weight of his body he 
can keep a faster hold of his prey, and be 
the sooner able to draw it into, and dive 
with it under water.” 

Who, after reading such “truths,” which 
have been “ written and assured by several 
credible authors,” will ever dare again to 
dispute the reasoning power of animals? 
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Shrines of British Saints.* 


— 


FS SagHIS substantial and excellently 

dae printed volume, with its twenty- 
seven whole-page plates and half a 
hundred other illustrations, is a 
really valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the past. 

The author takes his readers not only on 
pilgrimage to the more notable English 
shrines, but also to Scotland and Wales, and 
over the seas to the great centres whence 
Celtic monks from Britain evangelized the 
Northern European nations. After a preg- 
nant chapter of general remarks on shrines, 
he passes on to a threefold classification of 
the saints deposited in these often very 
gorgeous tenements. Under the heading of 
“Virgins and Matrons ” we have the history 
of the shrines of SS. Margaret, Ursula, 
Lewinna, Etheldreda, Werburgh, Frideswide, 
Eanswythe, and others less known. Under 
that of “Prelates and Priests” are brought 
together all that concerns the resting-places 
of SS. Chad, Cuthbert and Bede, Swithun, 
William of York (of which we give a print), 
Hugh of Lincoln, Dunstan, Augustine, 
Thomas (“the holy blissful martyr”), Ed- 
mund of Canterbury, etc., much space being 
devoted to the shrines of those Celtic saints 
who figure so largely in the early religious 
history of our land. The royal saints receive 
adequate attention, the two great luminaries, 
SS. Edward the Confessor and Edmurd of 
Bury, naturally receiving the lion’s share. A 
chapter on sacrilege brings a very readable 
book to a close. 

The author having given us such an 
admirable collection of shrine lore, it is a 
compliment to him that, like Dickens’s boy 
in Oliver Twist, we ask for more. 

A glance at the volume before us shows 
that the author has diligently compiled the 
collection of abundant material he has 
gathered along the highways of standard 
works. This, although excellently good in 
itself and of ready acceptance to those 
readers unversed in the subject, will prove a 


*. Shrines of British Saints. By J. Charles Wall. 
With many illustrations. ‘* The Antiquary’s Books.” 
London: Methuen and Co., 1905. 8vo., pp. xii, 252. 
Price 7s. 6d, net. : 
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little disappointing to the well-read anti- 
quary who has travelled farther afield. Had 
he but turned a little into the byways of 
shrineland—those unexplored regions from 
which the ardent ecclesiologist may any day 
reap an abundant harvest—he would have 
been well repaid for any labour he might 
have been put to. These byways are such 
sources as the antiquarian magazines and 


the 18th of October in the twentieth year of 
King Edward the First—that is, in the year 
1292. The parties to the contract are the 
Chapter of Beverley and Roger of Farring- 
don, apprentice of William of Farringdon, 
goldsmith. By it the aforesaid Roger con- 
tracts to make a silver-gilt shrine 54 feet 
long, 14 feet broad, and of proportionate 
height, beautiful, and adorned with plates 
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SHRINE OF ST. WILLIAM, FROM A WINDOW IN YORK MINSTER. 
By permission from Westlake’s Painted Glass. 


archeological journals, which have, unfor- 
tunately, been altogether overlooked. It is 
the tit-bits of antiquity which are so enjoy- 
able and useful. How interesting, for in- 
stance, is the following Contract for making 
the shrine of St. John of Beverley. It is to 
be found in the Corporation of London 
Letter-Book, A, fol. 86. The contract, which 
was enrolled in the Mayor's Court, is dated 


and columns in architectural style, with 
figures everywhere of size and number as 
the Chapter shall determine, together with 
canopies and pinnacles before and behind, 
and other proper ornaments. The Chapter 
of Beverley were to find the gold and silver 
material, which was to be refined by Roger, 
who agrees to remake any figure the Chapter 
might disapprove of. Moreover, Roger 
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agrees not to take any other work till the 
shrine is finished. His pay was to be in 
money or silver equal in weight to each 
plate, column, or figure before it was gilded. 
Roger’s master, William of Farringdon, stood 
surety for him, 

Again, though the information is so full, 
it is at times hardly up to date. For in- 





PILGRIM’S SIGN: HEAD OF ST. THOMAS OF 
CANTERBURY, 


stance, the scant mention of St. Egwin might 
surely have been supplemented from the 
life of the saint printed and issued last year 
by the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, 
Worcestershire. The author is evidently 
unaware that the relics of St. Mildred have 
for over a score of years been returned to 
her native Thanet, and that those ascribed 





HEAD OF ST. THOMAS, 


to St. Edmund from Pontigny are again in 
England. The account of the recent ex- 
humation of St. Cuthbert is excellent; but 
what has “the holy blissful martyr” done 
-that he should not be similarly treated? 
Some slight mention should have been made 
of the bones—believed by many. reliable 
authorities to be those of St. Thomas him- 
self—dug in recent years from their grave in 


the crypt. The <Arche@ologia Cantiana, an 
easily accessible authority, gives a full 
account and a plate, or plates, of them. In 
the Life of Father John Gerard (p. 130) the 
destination in the seventeenth century of the 
real “Caput Thomz”’ is referred to. He 
writes: “I had given me about the same 
time a silver head of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury ; also his mitre set with precious stones. 
The head, though neither large nor costly, 
is very precious from having in it a piece of 
the skull of the same saint, which we think 
was the piece that was cut off when he was 
so wickedly slain. It is of the breadth of 
two gold crowns. The silver head was old, 





PILGRIM’S SIGN: ST, THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, 


and had lost some stones, so the gentleman 
in whose house I was had it repaired and 
better ornamented. On this account the 
Superior afterwards let him keep it in his 
private chapel in trust for the Society [of 
Jesus].” In the following paragraph, curi- 
ously enough, the writer mentions, in regard 
to the relic of the arm of St. Vita, virgin, 
daughter of a King in the West of England, 
that many churches in England are dedi- 
cated in her honour under the name of - 
Whitchurch. This may be of interest to 
Mr. Wall in respect of his account of St. 
Candida (p. 73). The feretory of St. Hugh 
in procession (p. 133) is a feretory only so 
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far as it contains the body of St. Hugh on 
its way, borne by Kings, to burial. The full 
reference to ‘‘ Westlake Painted Glass” is 
Westlake, History of Painted Glass, vol. i., 


similar to those from St. Chrysostom (p. 4), 
Lincoln Inventory (p. 12), Perpetuus of Tours 
(p. 17), and others, should be given. The 
book is beautifully got up and fully indexed. 





SHRINE OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR—NORTH-EAST VIEW. 


p. 115. A paper by Precentor Venables on 
the shrine and head of St. Hugh will be found 
in the Archeological Journal, vol. xliv., pp. 201, 
202 ; liii., p. 12. The source of quotations 


By the courtesy of the publishers we are 
enabled to reproduce a few of the many 
illustrations, including some of the quaint 
pilgrims’ signs, which are such an admirable 
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feature of the book, and which add so greatly 
to its usefulness and to the pleasure of the 


reader. 
H. P. F. 


Che Other End of Catling 
Street. 


By FRANcIS ABELL. 


—_— 


Sy HERE was a stern, prim North 
Country parson who had but one 
joke. He had made a purchase 
in Watling Street, city of London, 
and the shopman asked him if he could send 
it for him. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the divine, “you 
may send it for me. I live in this street ; 
but, mind, I don’t pay carriage.” ‘“ Pay 
carriage!” exclaimed the shopman; “there 
won’t be any carriage to pay if you live in 
this street!” Whereupon the jocular clergy- 
man explained that, although in truth he did 
live in Watling Street, it was in the county 
of Durham, three hundred miles away. 
Watling Street meant to this worthy trades- 
man just what it means to many a Lon- 
doner —the strip so named between St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and Queen Victoria Street, and 
is chiefly associated with the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. The ordinary educated English- 
man knows that it is the old Roman road 
between Dover and Chester, but com- 
paratively very few even educated people 
know that Chester is not more than a half- 
way point on the famous old road, that the 
name Watling Street survives strongly in far, 
lone districts beyond the sphere of the 
tripper, or even of the wheelman, and that 
almost to Edinburgh its course is more or 
less distinctly traceable. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated majority it may be stated that 
after leaving Chester Watling Street pursues 
a north-easterly course through Northwich 
and Manchester to Tadcaster, whence it 
strikes almost due north through Ald- 
borough to Catterick Bridge in North York- 
shire. Three miles and a half beyond this 
point it divides into two branches. One 
goes north-west to Penrith and Carlisle, 
VOL. L 





the other passes in an almost due northerly 
line through the county of Durham to the 
river Tyne at Corbridge, whence it strikes 
almost direct to the Scottish Border, which 
it crosses, and so passes on to Edinburgh. 

It is with this latter branch, still called 
Watling Street, that we have to do, partly 
tempted by the peculiar interest of the 
country through which it passes, and partly 
by the facts that it runs mostly far away 
from the beaten tourist track, and has altered 
less than in more frequented neighbour- 
hoods. It may be done for some distance 
on wheels, but its most interesting lengths 
are open to the pedestrian. 

Modern Corbridge, our starting-point, lies 
to the east of ancient Corstopitum, and 
Watling Street, coming up from Binchester, 
Lanchester, and Ebchester, crossed the 
Tyne by a bridge of which an abutment 
is still visible under certain conditions of 
stream and weather at a point some 500 
yards west of the present bridge. Thence, 
Watling Street passed, through the centre of 
the station, and out at the north gate. It 
could hardly be expected that in so busy a 
neighbourhood much should be left of 
ancient Corstopitum to remind us that it 
was the most important Roman station 
north of York, but the few existing earth- 
works give us an idea of its size, the area 
included being twenty-two acres—a third of 
the area of York, and more than five times 
as large as the most important of the stations 
along the Great Wall. But there is plenty of 
evidence in the number and the character 
of the relics unearthed from time to time 
to show us that Corstopitum was some- 
thing more than a mere stern garrison town, 
and that here, on the beautiful banks of the 
Tyne, flourished for nearly three centuries a 
centre of social and commercial as well as of 
military life. 

At the very outset we are checked in our 
intention of conscientiously treading along 
ancient Watling Street, for, although there 
is a Watling Street in Corbridge itself, it 
does not literally follow the line of the old 
street, which, running as it does across land 
which has been highly farmed for many 
years, and through private plantations, is 
barely discernible except by the most prac- 
tised eye. 
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However, old Watling Street does come 
into our road—which in coaching days was 
one of the main routes into Scotland—before 
we reach the open expanse of Stagshaw 
Bank. Here are still held more than locally 
important cattle fairs; but, of course, the 
glories of old Stagshaw Bank were soon 
dimmed by the spread of railways. Formerly 
it was the great central point upon which 
converged the Scottish drovers from Doune 
and Falkirk “ trysts,” on their way south as 
far as Chipping Barnet, and, although a 
large number of flocks came by way of 
Bewcastle, a much greater number came by 
the old Watling Street ; and it is no doubt 
far more to the enormous cattle traffic along 
it of centuries than to human destructive 
agencies that is owing the imperfect condi- 
tion to-day of what was a magnificently 
paved road. 

From its proximity to the Great Wall it is 
not improbable that Stagshaw Bank Fair 
may be derivable from Roman times. 

At the Errington Arms Inn we reach the 
line of Hadrian’s Wall. Just hereabouts 
there is nothing visible of the Wall itself, 
for the military road from Newcastle to 
Carlisle, made by General Wade after the 
rebellion of the “ Forty-Five,” runs upon 
the Wall itself, but away to the east, above 
where a few grass mounds mark the station 
of Hunnum, we may see the still formidable 
fosses and ramparts of the Southern Vallum 
which made the circuit of Down Hill. The 
spot where Watling Street cuts the line of 
the Wall is still called Port Gate. 

We follow Watling Street running straight 
for a mile and a half through open country 
and ascending to Bewclay. Here we may 
well pause. All around is spread a magnifi- 
cent panorama of that varied scenery which 
entitles Northumberland to rank so high 
amongst the beautiful counties of England— 
wood and pasture, valley and river, treeless 
moorland and rugged hill, all flecked with 
light and shade, and clad with ever-changing 
tints as the fitful sunshine of a late English 
spring comes and goes. Ahead of us—that 
is, northward—Watling Street strikes in a 
perfectly straight line, up and down, until it 
rises, a mere thread of white, to the summit 
of the most distant ridge of hills. To our 
right passes away a branch of Watling Street 





in a north-easterly direction, by Ryall, Hart- 
burn, Netherwetton, Glanton, to the Tweed 


near Berwick. It is locally known as Cobb’s 
Causey, Cobb being a giant traditionally 
associated with the construction of the old 
road. It is also known as the Devil’s Cause- 
way. Four miles from Bewclay the modern 
road makes a semicircular turn to the right, 
Watling Street running straight ahead. Just 
about here there are five well-preserved camps 
on hill-tops, each presenting the same charac- 
teristics of two or three oblongs of ramparts 
with rounded corners, so that a visit to one 
suffices for the rest, although, to tell the 
truth, none of them offers any special features 
of sufficient interest to reward a deviation 
from the main route. 

At the point of rejunction of Watling 
Street with the coach-road the croak of a 
friend concerning the desecration we shall 
find in romantic Redesdale comes to mind 
as we note the first signs of the great opera- 
tions of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company for bringing water from the fast- 
nesses of the Northumberland moorland to 
the “canny toon.” The appearance of a 
—well, apparently respectable individual 
tramping along, knapsack on back, seems to 
be a pleasant break in the day’s work of the 
navvies ; for as we pass and until we are out 
of sight picks are lowered, spades are leaned 
upon, wheelbarrows are arrested in their 
course, and a general suspension of labour 
takes place. 

From this point until we reach the Tone 
Inn, three miles on, we do not meet a human 
being, and that there is no crush of traffic in 
this old road seems evident from the fact 
that, having swallowed our beer at the said 
inn and resumed our journey, the stalwart 
lass who served us must needs come to the 
door and watch our progress. In fact, from 
beginning to end of the journey it seemed a 
puzzle to the locals why on earth a man 
should tramp for pleasure. A mile and a 
half beyond the Tone Inn we reach Four- 
laws. Here the modern road to Woodburn 
(it is an oldish road, perhaps four hundred 
years old, but a mere creation of yesterday 
compared with Watling Street) goes to the 
right. We strike straight ahead, past the 
slag heaps of long defunct ironworks, across 
a wild piece of heather-land, across the rail- 
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way, and up to the ramparts of Habitancum, 
as it has been named from the evidence of a 
single stone, or, as Mr. Bates calls it, Prima 
Statio. 

Habitancum is not mentioned in the 
Itineraries, but that it was an important 
station is evident from its extent—four acres— 
and from the character of its remains. There 
is no masonry above groundexcept at the north 
corner, but the inner rampart is still perfect, 
and two sides of the outer tolerably clear. 
Some notable inscriptions have been un- 
earthed here, amongst them a memorial 
tablet by the Gaulish cohort quartered here, 
an inscription by Dionysius Fortunatus 
praying that the earth lie lightly over his 
“most pious”’ mother, and one by Blescius 
Diovicus over his little daughter. No doubt 
the harsh Northumbrian climate killed the 
colonists off rapidly, especially as we know 
that most of the garrisons along the Wall 
and at the northern stations were composed 
of men born and bred in the more genial 
climes of Southern Europe. 

No trace of the bridge by which Watling 
Street was said by Maclaughlan half a century 
ago to have crossed the Chesterton Burn 
now exists; indeed, one may presume to 
wonder what necessity there could have been 
for a bridge over such a mere ditch, unless 
it was much larger fifteen hundred years ago 
than it is now. 

To visit Risingham—for that is the modern 
name of Habitancum—without seeing all that 
is left of poor Robin of that ilk would, of 
course, be a grave dereliction of a tourist’s 
duty. All the same, one is hardly repaid, for 
all that is left of the curious effigy carved by 
the Romans on a mass of fallen cliff is a pair 
of legs, a square box like an altar, and a 
left hand carrying what looks like a rabbit. 
Horsley, who saw the figure in its perfect state, 
was of opinion that Robin was intended for 
the Emperor Commodus. Other antiquaries 
declare for Hercules. Local opinion inclines 
to a giant named Magen, who defended the 
station against Paynim foes. The effigy, 


which was 24 feet high, attracted too many 
visitors, as Scott says in the dedicatory epistle 
to Dr. Dryasdust in /vanhoe—‘ more visitants 
than was consistent with the growth of the 
heather upon a moor worth a shilling an 
acre’; and so the ‘sulky, churlish boor of a 





farmer’ upon whose land it stood broke him 
up. One John Shanks, of Whitston House, 
it was who did this. 

At West Woodburn, the village hard by, 
which, by the way, hardly justifies Scott’s 
epithet of “sweet,” for it is as ugly—well, as 
ugly as only a North Country village can be, 
decent accommodation may be had at the 
Bay Horse. 

We now enter Redesdale, until within the 
last three years, when the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Company started to bring 
water from Catcleugh, and dropped a colony 
of 700 men into the solitude, an almost 
ideally remote corner of England, Every 
acre of the land around us has its legend or 
its story. Whatever troubles distracted the 
Borders during the parlous times which pre- 
ceded the union of the two Crowns, and after, 
the men of Redesdale were sure to have a 
hand in them. In fact, so thoroughly bad 
was the reputation both of Redesdale and of 
Tynedale that a by-law of the city of New- 
castle forbade the taking of any apprentices 
from these districts. That the wild, lawless, 
adventurous life was attractive is evident 
from the fact that both Tynedale and Redes- 
dale, now so thinly peopled, had a super- 
abundant population, made up almost entirely 
of people who lived on the Scots if possible, 
if not, on each other. Gray writes in his 
Chorographia in 1649, when the trade was 
becoming degenerate—that is to say, when 
the heads of good families had ceased to 
give their lives to it: “ There is many dales, 
the chief are Tinedale and Reedsdale, a 
countrey that William the Conqueror did not 
subdue, retaining to this day the ancient laws 
and customs (according to the County of 
Kent) whereby the lands of the father is 
equally divided at his death amongst all his 
sonnes. These ‘highlanders’ are famous for 
theeving, they are all bred up and live by 
theft. They come down from these dales 
into the low countries and carry away horses 
and cattell so cunningly that it will be hard 
for any to get them, or their cattell, except 
they be acquainted with some master thiefe, 
who for some money may help they to their 
stolen goods or deceive them.” 

Gradually, however, the authorities put 
down with a merciless hand what had grown 
to be a national evil, and so the reivers left 
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their native dales, and found an opening for 
their peculiar clannishness and independence 
of principles in the development of the coal 
industry, many thousands of them becoming 
keelmen and pitmen, occupations which 
isolated them from the community at large. 

The stranger conversant with the past 
history of these dales may see in the stalwart 
physique and the independent bearing of the 
modern natives a shadow of what was ; but in 
all essentials they have moved advantageously 
with the times, and are very superior morally, 
socially, mentally,. and physically, to the 
average clods of more southern shires. 

But our theme is Watling Street, and the 
subject of Redesdale, interesting as it is, must 
be left from consideration of space. 

From the station at Risingham Watling 
Street crossed the Reed River by a bridge, of 
which no traces remain, and for four miles 
runs up and down hill in a straight line, until 
at Troughend the modern road trends to the 
left. For the sake of the lone, grim house 
standing amongst the trees, we follow it. This 
house stands upon the site of the old pele 
tower of Troughend, where lived the hero of 
one of the most famous stories of this story- 
full Borderland — that which tells of the 
death of Parcy Reed. Reed was an under- 
officer of the Marches, and in the execu- 
tion of his duty had incurred the hatred of 
the Liddesdale clan of Crosier, who only 
bided their time to wreak their vengeance on 
him. 

From Troughend went forth one fine morn- 
ing Parcy Reed to hunt, and with him went 
three “friends”—Halls from Girsonside. 
They hunted all day, and at sunset halted on 
Bateinghope to rest before turning homeward. 
Reed fell asleep, and his “friends” the 
Halls took the opportunity to remove his 
horse’s bridle, to pour water down his long 
gun, and to force his sword into its sheath— 
“then out again it winna come.” Down 
came the Crosiers and made their attack. 
The end, of course, soon came to a man whose 
“friends” had not only practically disarmed 
him, but who helped his foes, and Parcy Reed, 
with thirty-three wounds, and his hands and 
feet hacked off, was left lying. In this con- 
dition he made, according to the ballad, a 
long dying speech, of which one verse has a 
touch of quaint pathos : 


There’s some will ca’ me Parcy Reed, 
And a’ my virtues say and sing ; 

I would much rather have just now 
A draught o’ water frae the spring. 


It was a long, long time before the epithet 
‘‘ false” ceased to cling to the Halls of Gir- 
sonside, although, strangely enough, Trough- 
end is now occupied by Halls, and, of course, 
the spirit of Parcy Reed still haunts the 
Pringle Burn. 

A mile to the right of Troughend lies the 
little village of Otterburn, on the heights above 
which was fought, in 1388, 


About the Lammas tide, 
When muir-men win their hay, 


the famous battle between Percy and Douglas, 
which has been immortalized in two of the 
finest ballads in our language. A pillar in a 


. sombre ‘‘ planting’ of firs, not far from the 


roadside, commemorates the spot where, 
according to one tradition, Douglas fell; but 
recently another spot has been marked by a 
stone seat. 

(Zo be concluded.) 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-WBook. 


THE LOSS OF AN EAR IN 
MEDIAVAL ENGLAND. 


<> 


RHE practice of mutilation for crime 
and misdemeanour in medizval 
England marked the criminal off 
from the remainder of the popula- 
tion for life. At the same time it would 
have an unfortunate result, for an innocent 
person who had lost an ear, for example, by 
misadventure would be marked as a misdoer. 
If such a man happened to be a trader or 
merchant it would seriously injure his busi- 
ness. Any man, indeed, no matter what 
his station in life, would be anxious to re- 
move this stigma which branded him as one 
of the criminal class. 

For the ordinary individual who lost his 
ear by accident there seems to have been no 
remedy, but if he had some influence he 
might be able to get a letter from the King 
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relating the cause of the loss of his ear, and 
in this way ward off suspicion. Such were 
the notifications that occur from time to time 
on the Patent Rolls. With such a letter in 
his possession an earless man could free 
himself from any imputation of crime. 
From time to time these letters reveal 
curious ways in which men lost their ears. 
Richard de Chardrugg in 1276 is said to 
have “lost part of his right ear by a bite 
of one of the King’s horses.”* Robert de 
Gunthorp lost his ‘while he was lying in 
the tubs, by the bite of a pig.”t A certain 
John in 1327, while he was in the King’s 
service, had his right ear cut off by the Scots 
at Stanhope.t{ In this case it is not recorded 
whether the Scots cut off his ear to mark 
him as a criminal, or whether he lost his ear 
in warfare. The letters of this kind are not 
very numerous, but they afford an interesting 
glimpse of medizeval life. 
JAMES F. WILLARD. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 





At the Sign of the Dwi. 


—— 


AT a recent meeting of the 
Bibliographical Society Mr. 
Strickland Gibson exhibited a 
First Folio of Shakespeare 
not mentioned by Mr. Sidney 
Lee in his census issued with 
the Clarendon Press facsimile. 
The volume had been in the 
possession of the Turbutt 
family at Ogsdon Hall, Derby- 
shire, for 150 years, and it was sent to the 
Bodleian Library on February 17, 1624, by 
the Stationers’ Company, which, according 
to a promise made in 1611, forwarded a 
copy of every book to Oxford. “The im- 
portance of this particular exemplar over all 
the 160 enumerated by Mr. Lee,” the Athen- 





* Calendar Patent Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 1543 f 
ibid., p. 1743 thid., 1313-1317, pp- 156, 176; zbid., 
1334-1338, p. 467. 

+ Lbid., 1301-1307, p. 462. 

t Lbid., 1327-1330, p. 146. 


@um points out, is ‘‘ that it was the only one 
which had never been in private hands until 
at least forty years after publication. It 
passed from the officials of the Stationers’ 
Hall to the Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
John Rous. It was bound in Oxford [in 
dark brown leather of a plain kind] for the 
library, and catalogued and chained in its 
proper place on the shelves. It was, there- 
fore, a standard copy in a sense in which 
no other copy could be.” The Rev. W. D. 
Macray points out that an item in the 
Bodleian accounts for September, 1663, to 
September, 1664 (‘‘Received of M* Ri: 
Davis [an Oxford bookseller] for superfluous 
Library Bookes sold by Order of the Curators 
—[4£]o24 00 00”), probably explains the 
disappearance of the book, superseded by 
the Third Folio. Mr. F. Madan makes a 
curious and interesting point—to wit, that 
‘the comparative use made by Bodleian 
readers of each play between 1624 and 1664 
can be estimated from the signs of wear and 
tear. The most worn are ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ and ‘Julius Czesar’; next to them 
come ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘1 Henry IV.’; and 
the others which show clear marks of special 
perusal are ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ The Tempest.’ The histories 
were least read.” 

»* &* »* 
The Messrs. Bell are about to publish a 
book on Zhe Age of Transition (Chaucer to 
Spenser), by Mr. F. J. Snell, in two volumes, 
with an introduction by Professor Hales, who 
wrote the introduction for Mr. Snell’s book 
on Zhe Age of Chaucer, published some years 
ago. 

e ¥ e 
The widow of the well-known and lately 
deceased Leipzig bookseller, Otto Diirr, has 
presented his valuable Schiller Library, con- 
taining first editions of Schiller’s works and 
books on Schiller—in all, besides pamphlets, 
about 400 volumes—to the University of 
Leipzig. They will be kept together and 
shown in the same room with the Hirzel 
Goethe Library. 

& om »* 
On March 31 a letter of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, covering fourteen pages, and written 
in January, 1562, to the Duke of Guise, 
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came under the hammer at Sotheby’s, and 
was knocked down to the intrepid Mr. 
Quaritch at the extraordinary price of £900, 
which a scribe with a turn for arithmetic tells 
us works out at the rate of almost 7s. gd. a 
word. The letter is unfinished and un- 
signed, but its authenticity is not disputed. 
It is unknown how the late Mr. Dawson 
Turner became possessed of it, but when his 
splendid library was sold by auction at 
Puttick and Simpson’s the letter first appeared 
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I see with pleasure that the Macmillans are 
about to add to their ‘Globe Library” 
Pepys’ Diary, with introduction and notes 
by Mr. Gregory Smith. 
* & * 

Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 109, Strand, 
send me two of their interesting catalogues, 
one of autograph letters and other manu- 
script and signed documents, and the other 
of choice books. They both well deserve 
the attention of collectors. [Illustrations are 
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me ae 
as part of a lot of “Scottish Papers.” In 
that form it was withdrawn, and re-offered 
on July 16, 1859, it then going to Lilly at 
#40. A decade later it passed into the 
library of Mr. John Scott, who, however, 
seems to have had no idea of its money 
worth. When Father Pollen was preparing 
for the Scottish History Society a transcript 
from the copy of the letter in the British 
Museum, he casually remarked that the 
original document was in his possession. 


given in the one of title-pages of special 
note, and in the other of some of the auto- 
graphs. One of the latter we are enabled 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Maggs to re- 
produce. This is a letter of Sir William 
Dugdale, the antiquary, to Mr. Bulkley, 
dated May 3, 1664. Norroy was evidently 
as good a penman as he was sound a herald. 
Other manuscripts of interest illustrated in 
this catalogue are letters by Caldecott (with 
amusing sketches), Marie de Medicis, Louis 
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XV., Fenelon, Andrew Marvell, Goethe, 
Nelson, and Tennyson. 

5 &* &* 
A splendid collection of Oriental manuscripts 
is now on view, in several large cases, in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum. 
There are manuscripts on gold, silver, 
copper, ivory, palm-leaves, silk, as well as 
papyrus, paper, and vellum. The bulk of 
the collection is composed of religious works, 
and all the great creeds of the world are 
represented -by priceless copies of their 
sacred books. There are also, however, 
some works on history, as well as others 
on magic and folk-lore. Thibet is repre- 
sented by a Life of Buddha, with curious 
marginal illustrations, and two prayer-wheels 
are exhibited. A curious work in an almost 
unknown tongue, the Batta of Sumatra, is 
evidently devoted to magic, as the text is 
accompanied by diagrams. The wooden 
leaves are bound with string, and the whole 
opens like a venetian blind. A magnificent 
work is a Singalese manuscript, written on 
236 strips of palm-leaves, with a richly- 
carved ivory case. Even more ornate is one 
on silver leaves, yet another on copper, and 
also Burmese sacred texts on gold plates. 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese works, rich 
in illustrations, or lettered in gold, are also 
shown. 

»* 5 a »* 
Abbot Gasquet (says the Atheneum) has in 
the press an important work entitled Henry 
ITl. and the Church ; a Study of his Ecclesi- 
astical Policy and his Relations with Rome. 
The work is based upon original documents 
both in the Vatican and in England, and 
treats this important period in the develop- 
ment of English polity with the impartiality 
that distinguishes the author’s well-known 
works on Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries, and The Eve of the Reforma- 
tion. The book will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Bell and Sons. 

a &* »* 
The Memorials of a Warwickshire Family, 
written by the Rev. Bridgeman Boughton- 
Leigh, are about to be ‘published by Mr. 
Frowde. Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid, in a pre- 
fatory note, describes the Leighs and 
Boughton-Leighs as a notable race, and 


welcomes the book as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the genealogical library. 


& xe & 


A very interesting exhibition of MSS. and 
books, arranged by Mr. Henry Guppy, may 
now be seen at the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. Among the MSS. are a 
Samaritan Pentateuch written at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century ; Coptic and 
Syriac New Testaments of the sixth century ; 
and a Latin book of the Gospels written 
and illuminated for the Emperor Otto the 
Great, who died a.p. 973. The develop- 
ment of the art of printing is well illustrated 
by the series of early printed books. The 
most important English Bibles, with many 
devotional works and books by the Reformers, 
are also shown. Among the autographs and 
personal relics are letters of Bradshaw, the 
regicide judge, the Wesleys, and George 
Whitefield ; notes of a sermon in the writing 
of Matthew Henry; autographs of Melanc- 
thon and of Luther; and the Original MS. 
of Heber’s well-known hymn, “ From Green- 
land’s icy mountains.” Heber was with his 
father-in-law, Dean Shipley, at Wrexham 
Vicarage, and was asked to “write some- 
thing for them to sing in the morning.” 
After a time the apparently impatient Dean 
asked, ‘“‘What have you written?” Heber 
read out the first three verses. ‘“ There, 
there, that will do very well.” ‘No, no,” 
answered Heber, ‘‘the sense is not com- 
plete.” He added the fourth verse, and 
would have written more, but the Dean 
refused to allow him any further time. In 
this casual way came into being the famous 
missionary hymn. 
&* »* &* 


Messrs. Williams and Norgate send me 
No. 140 of their valuable Jnuternational Book 
Circular, which contains, besides classified 
lists of new and forthcoming publications, 
British and foreign, a special article by 
Dr. G. C. Williamson on “The Recent 
Development of Art Books.” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE com- 
menced on the 27th ult. the eleven days’ sale of the 
extensive and valuable library of printed books and 
MSS. of the late John Scott, of Largs, N.B. Most 
of the lots reached high prices, the following occur- 
ring in the first three days: Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, Romz Sweynheym et Pannartz, 1468, £52; 
another edition, Venet., V. de Spira, 1470, £45; 
Bannatyne Club Books, a set, £139; Berlinghieri, 
Geographia in terza rime, 31 maps on metal, Firenze, 
circa 1480, £100; Breydenbach’s Latin Voyage to 
Jerusalem, 1486, £141; the same in French, 1488, 
£39; the same in German, n.d. (1486-1488), £50; 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, Venet., Jenson, 1471, £49: 
Calandrus, De Arithmetica, 1491, £30; Caxton’s 
Chronicles of England, second edition, very im- 
perfect (165 I!. only), 1482, £102; Caxton’s edition 


of the Polychronicon (1483), imperfect, £201 ; Alain. 


Chartier, Euvres Diverses, MS. on paper, Szec. XV., 
424; Ciceronis Epistole ad Atticum, Venet., Jenson, 
1470, £41; Officia, etc., Paris, 1477, £32 10s. ; 
Confession of Faith (Scottish), etc., Amst., L. 
Elzevir, 1649, £36; Confession of Faith Subscrived 
(sic) by the Kingis Majestics and his Household, 
Edinb., 1590, £32; Confessione of Fayth professed 
by the Protestantes of the Realme of Scotland, 
Edinb., R. Lepreuik, 1561, £126; Collection rela- 
ting to the Scotch Colony of Darien (60 lots), £289 ; 
Dekker’s Entertainment to King James, 1604, £30; 
Gawin Douglas’s Palace of Honour, first edition, 
1553, 495; Edinburgh Bibliographical Society’s 
Publications, 5 vols, 1896-1901, £22; A Collection 
of the writings of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, £39; 
Fraser’s Scottish Family Histories (14), £162 10s. ; 
Froissart’s Chronicles in English, 1525, £38; Glan- 
ville, De Proprietatibus Rerum, in French, by Jean 
Corbichon, MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., £50; the 
same, Trasladado en Romance, printed in Tolosa, 
1495, 453; the same in Dutch, Haerlem, 1485, 
480; the same in English, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, n.d., £251 ; Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs 
(10), £134; Hamilton’s Catechism, St. Andrews, 
1552, £141 ; Contemporary Facts relating to Henry, 
Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I. (14 lots), 
4144 14s. ; S. Hieronymus, Epistolz, Romz, Sweyn- 
heym et Pannartz, 1468, £69; Higden’s Polychronicon, 
fine MS. of the fifteenth century on vellum, £161; 
the same, printed by Wynkyn de Worde (imperfect), 
1495, 458.—Atheneum, April 8. 


<- = 6S 


In continuation of our report of the sale of the 
library of the late John Scott, of Largs, N.B., sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, March 27 
to April 7, the following high prices may be noted : 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, Shakespeare edition, 1577, 
444; Hume of Godscroft’s Families of Angus and 
Douglas, a hitherto unknown edition, probably 
printed in 1633, £60; Proofs of the Pretender being 


truly James III., finely bound for the Old Pretender, 
1713, £35; James I., Essays of a Prentise in the 
Divine Art of Poetry, 1585, £68; Poetical Exercises 
at Vacant Houres, 1591, £80; Basilikon Doron, 
1599, £174; Deemonologie, 1597, £31 ; Ben Jonson’s 
Entertainment of K. James II. through London, 
uncut, 1604, £68; Jordanus Nemorarius, Arith- 
metica, 1496, £68; Knox’s Liturgies, 1575, £109; 
Livius, Venet., V. de Spira, 1470, £35 10s. ; Mait- 
land Club Publications, 1828-59, £87. 

The following were the highest prices realized in 
the Mary Queen of Scots collection: Against the 
Scottishe Queene, that She Ought Not to Live, etc., 
contemporary MS., 24 ll., £100; Unfinished and 
Unsigned Autograph Letter of the Queen (14 pp.), 
4900; Baif, Chant de Joie sur Jes Espousailles du 
Dauphin et la Royne d’Escosse, 1558 ; N. Bodragan, 
Epitome of the Title that the Kinges Majestie hath 
to the Realme of Scotland, 1548, £45; Buchanan, 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, first edition, 1579, £35; 
Burleigh, The Execution of Justice in England, etc., 
1583, 435 10s. ; Caussin, The Holy Court, 1674, old 
morocco, with cipher of Charles II., £59; P. Cock- 
burn, In Dominicam Orationem Meditatio, printed 
in St. Andrews by John Scott, 1555, £201 ; Collec- 
tions relating to the Funerals of Queen Mary, with 
inserted illustrations, 1822, £75; Defence of Queen 
Elizabeth for the beheading of Mary Queen of Scots, 
contemporary MS. (15 ll.), 1587-8, £36; Grande et 
Magnifique Triumphe faict au Mariage du Dauphin 
et la Royne d’Escosse (8 Il.), 1558, 28s ; Discourse 
de la Mort de Ja Royne Marie (4 Il.), 1587, £114; 
Documents relating to a Robbery of Jewels from 
Queen Mary, 1576, £108; Harangue de la Royne 
d’Escosse dans les Estats de son Royaume, 1563, 
4101; History of Mary Queen of Scots, 1559-87, 
contemporary MS., £116; Leslie’s Defence of the 
Honour of Marie Queen of Scots, 1569, £127; 
A Register of the Proceedings in the Charge of 
Ambassador of John Leslie, Bishop of Ross (MS., 
113 ll.), with arms of Prince Henry, 1573, £164; 
Whole Proceedings at the Tryal of Thos., Duke of 
Norfolk (MS., 9 large folio sheets), 1571, £126 ; 
Original Letters and Papers relating to Mary Queen 
of Scots (from the Ashburnham Barrois Collection, 
where it sold for £196), £355; John Stubbs’s Dis- 
covery of a Gaping Gulf, 1579, £101; Udali’s 
History of Queen Mary, illustrated with 214 por- 
traits, 1624, £76 

The whole collection of works relating to Queen 
Mary, numbering 391 lots, realized the very large 
sum of £4,750.—Athencum, April 15. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


VoL. XLVI. of Sussex Archaeological Collections is 
perhaps hardly so varied in interest as many of its 
predecessors, but it contains much good work. The 
first paper, by Mr. E. L. Calverley, gives a full 
account of the somewhat obscure “ Priory of Shulbred.” 
An architectural history of the Priory buildings, with a 

lan of its original state, as far as can now beascertained, 
is promised for a future volume of the Collections. 
The Rev. G. M. Livett describes the church at 
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Peasmarsh, which is remarkable for its quaint, narrow 
chancel-arch—ancient masonry (early Norman), which 
for more than 800 years has borne the gable-wall and 
roof. A plan of the church is given, with sketches 
of details. Lord Hawkesbury contributes ‘‘ Catalogues 
of Portraits at Compton Place, and at Buxted Park, 
in Sussex,” and the other papers include ‘‘ The 
Chichester Inquest of 1212,” by Mr. J. H. Round; 
‘©The Sussex Colepepers,” by Colonel Attree and 
Rev. J. H. L. Booker ; ‘‘ Earl Roger de Montgomery 
and the Battle of Hastings,” by Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
with a plate of some curious remains of drawings on 
the north wall of the nave of Claverley Church, 
Shropshire ; and the second part of ‘‘ The Coverts,” 
with several good plates, by the Rev. Canon Cooper. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 9.—Professor 
Gowland, Vice-President, in the chair. Messrs. W. 
H. Fox and P. H. Newman were admitted Fellows. — 
The Chairman read a paper on “ Five Crucibles from 
Rhodesia, found near Panhalanga, not far from the 
Border of Manicaland, by the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester.” The crucibles, although not of pre- 
historic types, are of very rude construction, and 
from this alone they might easily have been referred 
to an early date. A few minute globules of metal 
(some of copper, others of a copper-zinc-tin alloy) 
were, however, found adhering to their sides. The 
alloy contained virtually the same percentage of zinc 
as some of the ornamental castings from Benin. The 
globules, moreover, were quite free from any in- 
crustation of copper carbonate. From these data it 
is evident that the crucibles are not of earlier date 
than the settlements of the Portuguese colonists in 
Sofala (c. 1505 A.D.).—Mr. Horace Sandars read a 
paper on “ The Linares Bas-relief and Roman Mining 
Operations in Betica.” He pointed out that the 
prolific valley of the Betis and the mountain ranges 
so rich in minerals which enclose it had attracted 
towards their northern confines races and nations 
who had established permanent settlements there 
before Roman times. The best-known of such 
settlements in pre-Roman, Roman, and post-Roman 
times was the town of Castulo, the position and im- 
portance of which were dwelt on. The whole range 
of the Mariani Montes close by, from the Saltus 
Castulonensis to the mouths of the Anas, was 
extensively mined by the Romans, who worked the 
principal minerals (if not all) to be found in their 
surface, or which were hidden away deep within 
them. The Roman operations embraced the lead 
mines near the Saltus, and copper mines in the 
neighbouring plateaus ; the rich silver-lead mines of 
the central section, within what is now the province 
of Cordova; the powerful copper lodes which un- 
doubtedly constituted the mine referred to by Pliny 
in Book XXXIV., ‘chap. ii., and which produced 
that “ces Murianum quod et Cordubense dicitur ” 
which was as excellent as aurichalcum for making 
sesterces and double asses ; and, still further south, 
the very extensive cupreous iron pyrites deposits 
which are now exploited by the Rio Tinto, the 
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Tharsis, and other companies. The Roman methods 
and practices can readily be followed, and in some 
cases, especially in that of the Rio Tinto and the 
Tharsis mines, the traces of mining operations which 
they have left behind them are stupendous. At 
Tharsis, for instance, they converted the top of a 
mountain into a crater, and removed the hardest 
quartzite rock to form their open caste, which offers 
even to-day a striking example of their system of 
working by fire, distinct traces of which can be seen 
on the eastern wall. The Roman road which led 
from Castulo to Sisapo, and in regard to which 
inscriptions have been found at Castulo, passed in all 
probability in close proximity to ‘‘ Palazuelos,” where 
there was a strong fortress of a quadrangular form, 
flanked by towers, and built of irregular blocks of 
sandstone. Who the original builders were is lost to 
history, but that the Romans were the last to occupy 
it there can be no doubt. The fortress stands con- 
tiguous to, and, indeed, is built over, an ancient and 
extensive mine, which is known to-day as the ‘‘ Pozos 
de Anibal,” or Hannibal’s shafts. Romance says 
that this is the mine which Himilce brought as a 
dower to Hannibal, and that it is, moreover, the mine 
which Pliny described as having produced for 
Hannibal 300 pounds of silver per day. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence in support of either contention. 
It was in the neighbourhood of this mine that the 
Linares bas-relief was found in 1875. It is not the 
work of an artist of a high order, but it faithfully 
renders and intelligently depicts the intention of the 
sculptor, who desired to show a gang of Roman 
miners proceeding to their work. The bas-relief is 
worked on a slab of red sandstone, and it must have 
originally taken the form of a picture about twenty 
inches square, surrounded by a frame. It was first 
published in France in the Revue Archéologique of 
April, 1882, where M. Daubrée gave an account of 
it. Dr. R. de Berlanga, of Malaga, whose erudite 
works on the bronzes of Malaga, Osuna, and Aljustrel 
are but too little known outside his own country, 
described it, and produced a photograph of it in 1884 ; 
and others have referred to it perfunctorily and 
described it incorrectly. The foreman has been 
turned into the god Mercury, and the miners into 
Christian martyrs ; but no correct representation was 
published until a photograph of it was reproduced, 
with notes by Mr. Sandars, in the Revue Archéologique 
of April, 1903. The bas-relief really represents eight 
stalwart Roman miners, under the charge ofa foreman, 
walking along the gallery of a mine. The foreman, 
being a man of importance, is of larger stature than 
the miners. He carries a pair of large, double-looped 
tongs over his right arm, and a hollow object in his 
left hand, while the miner who precedes him carries 
a pick on his shoulder, and the miner who is still 
further to the front has a lamp in his hand. The 
date of the sculpture is uncertain, but the conjectures 
which have been made as to its archaic origin were 
all based upon incorrect representations. From the 


castle of Palazuelos Mr, Sandars took the meeting to 

another fortress on the skirts of the Sierra Morena, 

about fifteen miles to the west, known as the Salas de 

“Galiarda, and built on the general plan of Palazuelos, 

but in this instance of blocks of granite, regular in 

form and of large size, and set without mortar. 
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There was an ancient copper mine in its immediate 
vicinity which was worked by the Romans, and the 
Romans Were the last occupiers of this castle too. 
Mr. Sandars subsequently showed some photographs 
of objects and implements found on the surface “4 or 
within Roman mines in Betica.— Atheneum, March 25. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 16.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. T. Martin 
read a report on various antiquarian discoveries 
around Bath. Mr. W. J. Kaye, junior, read some 
notes on Roman triple vases.—The Rev. H. J. Cheales 
communicated an account of some wall-paintings in 
Friskney Church, Lincolnshire. 

March 23.—Sir Henry Howorth, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—A letter was read from the Clerk of the 
Claypole Rural District Council, stating that the 
Council had agreed to repair the existing medieval 
bridge, and to accept the Society’s offer of a contribu- 
tion towards the cost.—The Rev. W. Greenwell com- 
municated an account of a cemetefy of the Late- 
Celtic period in East Yorkshire.—Mr. E. K. Clark 
submitted a report as local secretary for Yorkshire. 

March 3¢.—Mr. W. Gowland, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—Mr. O. M. Dalton read some notes on 
the harbour and fortifications of Famagusta, and on 
some Byzantine silver plate and jewellery at present in 
the custody of the Government of Cyprus.—Mr. F. 
Haverfield communicated a note on a bronze vessel 
of Italian type found at Bath.—Mr. C. Dawson 
exhibited a bronze rapier-blade, of unusual length, 
found at Lissane, co. Derry.—Mr. Henry Laver 
exhibited a small leaden seal found at Colchester.— 
Dr. Codrington exhibited a paving-tile from Peatling 
Magna Church, Leicestershire. —Atheneum, April 8. 


At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE held on April 5, Mr. R. P. Brereton, M.A., 
read a paper, illustrated by lantern examples, on 
** Somerset Church Towers: Their Characteristics 
and Classification.” 


a A) Of 2 
The March meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SoclETY was presided over by Dr. A. C. Haddon, 
whose son, Mr. E. B, Haddon, discoursed on the dog 
motive in Bornean art. By means of lantern slides 
he showed that many designs and patterns were 
derived from the dog, who, although he was not 
worshipped, was treated with a great deal of regard. 
—Baron von Hiigel, the curator of the museum, 
exhibited and commented upon recent additions to 
the collections. They included paddles and weapons 
of war from the South Sea Islands, and a number of 
trophies from Benin. One of the latter was a spiked 
iron instrument conjectured to have been used as 
a kind of skewer for human heads.—The President 
alluded in eulogistic words to the valuable and com- 
prehensive nature of the collection which the Baron 
was gathering together under most depressing cir- 
cumstances.—Mr. T. D. Atkinson communicated 
information on the subject of the King’s Ditch at 
Cambridge, and exhibited the reproduction of a plan 
of it which was made in 1629. All townsmen knew, 
he said, that the King’s Ditch was the military defence 


of the town on the south and east, the river being its 
western defence. It was made by King John, and 
strengthened by King Henry III., who intended to 
build a wall in addition. The Ditch ran from the 
Mill Pool, Silver Street, up Mill Lane to Trumping- 
ton Street. From thence it continued down Pem- 
broke Street by the Science Schools, behind the new 
Medical Schools, through Tibb’s Row to the post- 
office, via St. Andrew’s Church. Here was situated 
Barnwell Gate, which opened on the arable land 
known as Barnwell Field. From here the line of the 
Ditch was preserved by Hobson Street, and it prob- 
ably ran through the grounds of Sidney Sussex 
College to the Friends’ meeting-house, and passed 
along Park Street, where it joined the river near the 
electric lighting station. It never appeared inade- 
quate, for no military force ever appeared before it. 
He supposed it was used at the time when a toll was 
imposed on all goods brought into the town. But 
the Ditch made such a convenient—an only too con- 
venient—substitute for a sewer; it was such a good 
place for shooting all kinds of rubbish, and it provided 
such an admirable sepulchre for dead cats and dogs, 
that it became a serious danger to the town. Believ- 
ing that it was responsible for the frequent outbreaks 
of sickness, a movement with the object of cleansing 
it was started, and it only took thirty-five years to get 
the idea of flushing it carried out. The Ditch seemed 
to have been closed up bit by bit. .A portion of 
it was known to have been open sixty years ago; 
other parts had been filled in for 200 years. 


5 * 2 


The annual meeting of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held on March 25, Lord Midleton in 
the chair.—The President, in moving the adoption of 
the report, remarked that it would be a very great 
mistake to think that they had exhausted all that 
might be discovered with regard to the archeology of 
the county. On the contrary, there were fresh facts 
turning up every day and fresh objects of interest, and 
the more closely these different sources of interest 
were investigated, the richer would be the harvest 
they were likely to reap from them. All over the 
Weald, in the old farmhouses, in the cottages on the 
confines of the Weald, to which such objects had 
drifted from the Weald, were to be found various 
interesting reminiscences of the old iron-workers 
of that district. There was more than one locality in 
which further excavations on the site of old camps 
would probably bring to light other objects of interest, 
but what they really needed was not so much the 
examination of those interesting buildings and objects 
of art which were now tolerably well known, as the 
discovery of fresh objects of interest which were less 
known, and which were often entirely concealed until 
some accident brought them to light. The crypt at 
Guildford in the High Street was a case in point. 
Partly owing to the public spirit of the owners, and 
partly owing to the efforts of this society, that crypt 
had been preserved from annihilation, and would 
remain a memento of the past. Having also alluded 
to the successful effort made to preserve to posterity 
some fine beeches in the neighbourhood of the wood 
which formerly extended from Croydon to the con- 
fines of the Metropolis, his lordship said he merely 
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mentioned that to show in what direction, directly or 
indirectly, the work of the association might be 
continued. That work was practically the preserva- 
tion, for those who came after them, of objects of 
interest which had become familiar to their eyes, and 
which, unless they were preserved, would disappear 
within the next generation. 

2s a1 2 
The Sussex ARCHAOLOGICAL Socigty held its annual 
meeting at Lewes on March 22, the Rev. Canon 
Cooper presiding. At the conclusion of the business 
part of the meeting, Mr. P. M. Johnston read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Ancient Wall Paintings at Trotton.” 
He observed that in the course of last summer and 
autumn the restoration of Trotton Church was carried 
out under his personal supervision. Feeling sure 
that he would find some ancient paintings on the 
walls, he took up his residence in that part of Sussex 
and carefully searched the walls, They were very 
fortunate in enlisting the services of a number of 
ladies resident in the neighbourhood, and of Mr. 
E. A. Nevill, J.P., the Squire of Trotton, to whose 
patient zeal and untiring energy the uncovering of the 
paintings which had been found was chiefly due. He 
was ably seconded by Miss Don Marshall, one of 
their energetic lady members, by whom a sum Of 
money was collected in the county which covered the 
cost of the work. The paintings had not only been 
whitewashed at the Reformation, but had been 
covered with a very tenacious coat of hot lime at a 
comparatively recent period, and it was like chipping 
at an eggshell to get this off. On the west wall they 
found a large group of subjects somewhat on the 
lines of a ‘‘Doom” or “ Last Judgment.” Earlier 
in date, however, were the several consecration crosses 
on the west and south walls, which might be referred 
to circa 1290—the date of the aon itself. The 
subjects on the west wall were almost exactly a 
century later in date. They comprised: (1) Our 
Lord in glory, seated upon the rainbow, with the 
circle of the earth beneath His feet, and above [im 
a canopy of clouds. Right and left of Him were the 
figures of two guardian angels, each presenting for 
sentence a human soul—the souls of a righteous and 
of a wicked man, represented, as usual, in the form of 
diminutive nude figures. Above the soul of the 
righteous, who stood on a cloud, was a scroll with 
the words “ Venite Benedicte” (Come, ye blessed), 
and ‘‘ Ite Maledicti” was no doubt inscribed above 
the soul of the wicked, who was shown as turning 
away with faltering steps from the Divine Judge ; 
(2) Beneath the feet of our Lord was a demi-figure of 
Moses, horned, and holding the tables of the Law— 
a very unusual, and in fact unique, adjunct of this 
subject. (3) The seven deadly sins grouped round a 
central figure of colossal size representing ‘‘ Pride” 
or ‘‘ The Wicked Man.” 


~ 6 
British NuMISMATIC SOCIETY.—March 22.—Mr. 
P. Carlyon-Britton,. President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that the Queen of Italy, the King and 
Prince Royal of the Hellenes, and the King and 
Crown Prince of Denmark had honoured the society 
by becoming royal members.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence, 
F.R.C.S., Director of the society, read the first part 





of his paper on “‘ Forgery in Relation to Numis- 
matics,”’ wherein he described the different classes of 
forgeries, the methods of their production, and the 
means of distinguishing false from real coins. The 
object of the writer was to give assistance to the 
numismatologist, and he, therefore, avoided giving 
specific information likely to assist the forger of the 
future in attaining a greater proficiency in his nefarious 
work. Mr. Lawrence exhibited an interesting series 
of forgeries in illustration of his subject.—Mr. C. 
McIver Grierson sent for exhibition some forgeries of 
current silver coins of Queen Victoria, stated to be 
made by the tinners, or travelling tinkers, in the West 
of Ireland, and recently collected at a bank in Sligo ; 
and Messrs. Oswald Fitch and W. C. Wells ex- 
hibited other examples of forged coins. —Exhibitions 
of general numismatic interest were contributed by 
Fleet-Surgeon A. E. Weightman, R.N., and Messrs. 
H. Hill, H. Fentiman, and Bernard Roth. 


aa) ad) of 
On March 29 the THoRoToN Society held its 
annual meeting in Nottingham, when the Mayor of 
the city took the chair. In moving the adoption of 
the council’s report, he referred to the paragraph 
therein that called attention to several recent changes 
that had been made by the city authorities in 
some of the old street-names, which action had 
led to considerable controversy among the citizens, 
and also to a correspondence between the society 
and the Town Clerk. The Mayor expressed him- 
self as being opposed to ‘‘ needless” changes in old 
street-names, but defended the action of the City 
Council in what they had done, so far as that body 
considered the names abolished as being obsolete 
and unsuitable. Since the last annual meeting the 
council had established a suitable room as head- 
quarters for the society, thus supplying a much- 
needed want, not only for the convenience of members, 
but also for carrying on the work of the council and 
the officials, The Duke of Portland, K.G., was re- 
elected President.—Several objects of interest were 
brought to the meeting by members, among them 
being a fifteenth-century Psalter and a fine specimen 
of Bishop Vincentius’ Speculum Morale, printed in 
Nuremberg in 1485, in excellent preservation.—The 
society was founded in 1897, and now numbers 


250 members. 
~=~ ee 


At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES held on March 29, Mr. R. C. Clephan 
presiding, Mr. Maberly Philips read a paper in which 
he gave some account of the life of John Lomax, 
who was ejected from Wooler in 1660, and of his 
family. The family of Lomax, he said, lived in the 
parish of All Hallowes, the head of the family being 
Ralph Lomax, a vintner. He did not find the name 
of Lomax in the Newcastle records prior to 1635, 
when Ralph’s son, Timothy, was apprenticed. This 
led him to believe that they were not of Newcastle, but 
a branch of one of the numerous Lancashire families of 
that name. John Lomax, son of Ralph Lomax, with 
his wife Susanna, entered Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1650, as a sizar. About 1658 he was 
appointed to the living of Wooler, and was ejected 
from there at the restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 
2B2 
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He appeared to have lived in Newcastle for a short 
time, and then to have proceeded to North Shields. 
There he practised physic and opened an apothe- 
cary’s shop, and preached as opportunity offered. 
During the years of religious persecution which 
followed, Lomax suffered much for his convictions. 
He was often obliged to flee from his family and 
home, and wandered about the country in the most 
inclement weather. At the general Quarter Sessions 
held at Morpeth on January 11, 1681, the grand 
jury presented Mr. Lomax, of North Shields, ‘‘ for 
keeping a conventicle there, and preaching publicly, 
contrary to the statute in that case provided.” 
Subsequently he gathered his friends together and 
formed the Presbyterian Church in North Shields. 
The house in which the meetings were held was 
situated in Thorntree Lane, afterwards known as 
Magnesia Bank. John Lomax died in the year 1693, 
in about the seventieth year of his age. Under the 
stately ruins of Tynemouth Priory might be found a 
large tombstone bearing the following inscription : 
‘* Here lyeth the body of Mr. John Lomax, who 
departed this life May ye 25, 1693.” The room in 
Thorntree Lane, he said, still stood, and was let in 


tenements. 
“~ s 


The second winter meeting of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held at Driffield on 
April 4, under the presidency of Lord Hawkesbury, 
and a goodly number of members attended to hear a 
paper by the Rev. E. Maule Cole on Roman coins 
that have been found on the wolds.—The lecturer 
described the collections of coins—some 14,000 in 
number—found upon the wolds of Yorkshire. They 
were, he said, bits of history on metal, truthfully re- 
cording only the good deeds of the Roman rulers, 
and leaving out all that was base or vile in the 
characters of those whose images were stamped upon 
them. They were unearthed almost entirely along 
the lines of the great Roman roads from York to the 
sea-coast. Dealing with the ‘‘ find” at Nunburn- 
holme, he said that 3,095 Roman coins were handed 
over to Lord Londesborough, but as many more were 
taken away. Another famous “find” was that at 
Cowlam in 1850, where an immense vase was un- 
earthed by lads at the plough, who filled their pockets 
with the coins, abandoned their work, and said that 
they meant to live like gentlemen. In proof of this, 
Mr. Cole had secured the presence of an old man 
named Hotham, who was acting as foreman on the 
Cowlam farm, and was ploughing when the treasure 
was turned up. Hotham, a veteran of seventy-eight 
years, hale and hearty, and evidently delighted to be 
present, stood up, and, in reply to Mr. Cole, said there 
were twelve lads present. ‘‘ They all wanted some in 
their pockets,” he added, “and I took all I could 
get hold of for my master. It was about half-past 
three in the afternoon, and you should have seen the 
lads reaching ower the pankin and scramping the 
money in.” Mr. Cole: ‘‘ They meant for the future 
to live as gentlemen?” Hotham: ‘‘ Ay, that they 
did. They said, ‘We'll nivver wark na mair!’ 
(Laughter.) And they brak a lump off the pankin in 
getting it up!” Mr. Cole (proceeding) said the lads 
had to hand over their spoil, and 10,256 coins were 


sent to a dealer in London. From him Mr. Chris- 
topher Sykes purchased 100 for Mr. Mortimer, and 
they were in his museum. None were purchased by 
the British Museum, although some might have found 
their way since then into the national collection.— 
The Rev. M. C. Morris suggested that a chart should 
be prepared showing, as far as possible, the exact 
localities where these Roman coins were found. Such 
a record would be invaluable for future reference. 
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The annual meeting of the WARWICKSHIRE NATURA- 
LISTS’ AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ FIELD CLUB was held 
at Warwick Museum on April 13, Alderman W. 
Andrews, F.G.S. (Coventry), presiding. After the 
President had related his experiences at the meet- 
ings of the British Association at Cambridge last 
September, which he attended as a delegate from the 
club, and as a member of the General Managing 
Committee of the Association, the hon. secretary 
(Alderman West, Coventry) submitted the statement 
of accounts, which showed a balance in hand of 
£22 os. 9d. Of this amount £5 would be required 
for printing the proceedings of the club for 1904. 
The President said they might congratulate them- 
selves that they never had so much money in hand 
before. The club at the present time consisted of 
between eighty and ninety members. The statement 
of accounts was considered extremely satisfactory, 
and was adopted. Alderman Andrews announced, 
amid much regret, that he had not sufficient time to 
continue the duties of President, and Mr. S. S. 
Stanley, Leamington, on account of ill-health, re- 
signed the position of Vice-President. Mr. J. I. 
Bates (Coventry) was unanimously elected President, 
and Mr. T. S. Burbidge (Coventry) Vice-President. 
Alderman West was re-elected hon. secretary, 
Mr. John Astley treasurer, and Mr. Andrew Mooney 
auditor. Places and dates of summer meetings were 
arranged, and the members afterwards dined together 
at the Woolpack Hotel. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) - 


ALBERT DUrRER. By T. Sturge Moore. With many 
illustrations. London: Duckworth and Co., 1905. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xiv, 343. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The ‘‘sunshine and control” which Mr. Sturge 
Moore finds to be chief qualities of Diirer and his art 
may be fairly said to mark hisown essay. Mr. Moore 
is such an artist himself, and thinks and writes on 
so high a plane, that we gladly overlook certain 
affectations of his diction and even enjoy the wayward- 
ness of his critical method. As he truly observes, 
much of English art-criticism, ‘‘like our literature 
and politics, is happy-go-lucky and delights in the 
pot-shot.” We can, therefore, forgive Mr. Moore for 
such minor peccadilloes as the iteration of ‘‘let” for 
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‘6 hinder ” and “hindrance,” when, in a volume that 
ranks high in a series of unusual interest and value, 
he gives us a brilliant, if unconventional, sketch of 
‘‘the greatest artist north of the Alps,” and much 
food for reflection. The literary charm of his pages, 
unlike most current art-books, ranks with Ruskin’s 
and Pater’s, even if he pleads ‘‘art for art’s sake” 
more utterly than the former-would have brooked, 
and strikes a more modern note than the latter. The 
mere exigencies of having to fill the given size of a 
volume may well excuse Mr. Moore for showing little 
of that ordered proportion between ‘‘ the whole and 
the parts” which he constantly describes as the 
object of good art. 

With extracts from Diirer’s lively letters and papers, 
he makes an attractive statement of the facts of his 
career. The ‘‘small-talk” is excellent—how, at 
Venice, Diirer saw Bellini: ‘‘he is very old, but is 
still the best painter of them all” ; and how the artist 
wrote to a patron of an ‘excellent varnish, which no 
one else can make; it (my picture) will then last 
100 years longer than it would before.” But the 
whole impression one takes of this handsome and 
industrious man, who preferred the citizenship of his 
native Nuremberg to the magnificences of Italy ; who, 
like Michael Angelo, not only had an active and 
powerful mind, but was ‘‘imbued with, and con- 
servative of, piety” ; who made great and sincere 
friendships, and could occasion by his art the original 
and striking analogy (on p. 108) drawn by Mr. 
Moore between the harmony of Greek sculpture and 
the method of Jesus—this impression is both clear 
and deep. The book which makes it enshrines a 
most valuable and suggestive essay. 

With regard to the numerous and varied illustrations, 
one cannot but quote Erasmus, who said of Diirer 
that ‘‘ admirable as he is, too, in other respects, what 
can he not express with a single colour—that is to say, 
with black lines? He can give the effect of light 
and shade, brightness, foreground and background. 
Moreover, he reproduces not merely the natural 
aspect of a thing, but also observes the laws of perfect 
symmetry and harmony with regard to the position 
of it.” This applies not merely to the elaborate 
plates like the ‘‘ Melancholia” and ‘‘ Apollo and 
Diana,” but to the slighter wonders such as the water- 
colour drawing of ‘‘A Hare” and the strong and 
simple “St. Christopher.” But chiefly is praise here 
due for the gallery of portraits, whether in oils, pen, 
charcoal, or silver-point, which constitute the best 
part of Diirer’s greatness. The Munich portraits of 
himself, ‘‘ The Lady seen against the Sea” at Berlin, 
these are among the world’s masterpieces; but Mr. 
Moore, by his inclusion of the charcoal drawings from 
Vienna, goes far to justify Diirer’s own plea that ‘‘an 
artist of understanding and experience can show more 
of his great power and art in small things, roughly and 
rudely done, than many another in his great work.” 


* 
NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND CATTLE-WAyYs. By 
A. J. Hubbard, M.D., and George Hubbard, 
F.S.A. With” many illustrations. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1905. Large 8vo., 

pp. xii, 71. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a pleasantly written book on a subject of 
considerable interest, and will appeal largely to those 


who take a casual interest in prehistoric archzol 
and have visited the interesting area dealt with. The 
age of the Cissbury and Chanctonbury Rings is 
assumed to be possibly 4,000 and perhaps 6,000 years ; 
this antiquity is given on the assumption that Stone- 
henge was erected about 1800 B.c., and therefore the 
Cissbury and Chanctonbury Rings are much earlier. 
Although this is probably correct in general terms, 
we presume the authors have other evidence than 
that stated in their preface. We doubt the wisdom 
of referring to the Cissbury tools as ‘rough imple- 
ments fashioned out of flint” ; it is true that regarded 
as a group the Cissbury implements are rough, yet it 
should be remembered that the majority of the finer 
implements were probably bartered away. At the 
same time, highly-finished implements have occurred 
here (see Sussex Arch. Coll., ii., p. 268). The mere 
occurrence of rude forms of Neolithic work is no 
guide as to the early age of the examples. The 
authors found a surface implement at Cissbury 
whitened by exposure which ‘‘has the appearance of 
being of the Palzolithic period” ; unfortunately, they 
do not figure the specimen, but it may belong to a 
type found on the South Downs, showing work by no 
means typical of Neolithic times. 

The idea that some of the depressions at Cissbury 
are old flint workings is not accepted by the authors, 
who regard them as pit dwellings. Many of these 
features were excavated some years ago, but the 
evidence so produced does not favour the pit-dwelling 
theory. The solution of the problem of the water- 
supply to these high camps is the matter the authors 
have set themselves to accomplish, and they dispose 
of the wells suggested by General Pitt-Rivers by 
drawing attention to the engineering difficulties 
incidental to such a scheme. It is equally certain 
that the camps were places of permanent abode—not 
mere shelters in times of attack, as such an explanation 
is incompatible with the often stupendous nature of 
the fortifications. The authors omit to ask from 
whence fled the people for the protection of these 
high camps? for emphatically they are the strongest 
natural positions of the district in which they occur. 
In dealing with the supposed dew-ponds, our attention 
is drawn to the fact that they are usually outside the 
fortifications, although they are sometimes of a fortified 
character. The authors regard this as in no way 
detracting from their use as dew-ponds, because if 
placed within the ramparts the cattle would speedily 
trample the pond out of all recognition or use. On 
the other hand, it may be remarked that this isolation 
of the ‘‘pond” from the settlement constitutes a 
difficulty in accepting the theory, as we do not gather 
from the text that the connection between the two 
features is in any way adequately defended. Here, 
again, excavation under proper supervision would 
prove the origin of these depressions as either dew- 
ponds or tentative flint diggings. In the case of 
siege, these partially isolated ‘*ponds” would not 
improbably be cut off from the holders of the camp, 
and at the same time provide means of watering for 
the enemy. We are not disposed to question the 
validity of the dew-pond theory for the supply of these 
high camps, but it seems quite elementary to suppose 
that the means of watering should be found within 
the circuit of the camp. The rather loose use of the 
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term tally- “house” on p. 16, and guard- “house” on 
p- 15 and elsewhere, is somewhat misleading, as 
apparently no excavations were made to ascertain the 
true nature of the depressions and banks surrounding 
them. There is no reason why the dew-ponds should 
not be found within the camp, as surely some means 
could be devised to prevent the cattle from trampling 
on and damaging the sides. Neither is it clear that 
the occupants of Cissbury kept cattle in such numbers 
asthe authors assume. The generally received opinion 
that the camp was a great implement factory would 
tend to show that cattle-rearing was not the chief 
occupation of the holders. 

Some remarks are made on the Maumbury Rings, 
which are here regarded as of Neolithic age, but the 
evidence for this is not produced. Probably on the 
whole these earthen banks preceded the erection of 
the shaped stones as at Stonehenge, but at Maum- 
bury the adjacent Roman remains must certainly be 
taken into consideration in reviewing the probable 
age of this amphitheatre. The fact that they are 
constructed of material similar to that used in the 
hill camps proves nothing as to age, as the authors 
suppose ; it merely shows the extent of the chalk in 
this locality. 

Near Poundbury Camp the authors state that since 
the erection of certain mounds and accompanying 
trenches the river has receded from the works, thus 
proving their antiquity. Strong indeed must be 
the evidence to carry conviction when a difference in 
water-level is postulated with regard to Neolithic 
works in the South of England. Here, as in other 
places, we feel the lack of carefully drawn and 
measured sections to illustrate the text. 

A much needed protest is raised against the neglect 
of these ancient sites, although the complaint is vitiated 
by the assumption that it is useless to raise it. 

The explanation of those curious tracks to be seen 
on the gently swelling Downs is probably the correct 
one, for so great is the predilection of cattle for certain 
routes that much disturbance is necessary to turn them 
away. It is only when the authors try to explain 
the practically isolated dew-pond that we must 
express doubt. 

The book is well illustrated by twenty-five blocks, 
of which nine are full-page illustrations ; but maps, 
sections, and an index are not given. 

To those who have read Field Life in a Southern 
County, by the late Richard Jefferies, the illustrations 
of those finely moulded Downs will have a special 


meaning. 
* *k x 


THE COLLECTORS’ ANNUAL FOR 1904. Compiled 
by George E. East. London: Ziliot Stock, 
1905. Demy 8vo., pp. viii, 152. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This is the first issue of what should become, in its 
way, an annual as valuable for reference as Book 
Prices Current. The volume includes a record of 
the sales, chiefly those held at Christie’s during the 
season 1903-1904, of pictures, engravings, pottery 
and porcelain, antique silver, antique furniture, war 
medals and decorations, and objects of art. The 


catalogue number of each item is given, with the 
date of sale, and the name of the collection from 
which it came. The utility of such a record to col- 


lectors, to amateurs, to dealers—to all, in fact, who 
are in any way interested in the commercial and 
business side of art—is obvious. As regards paint- 
ings and engravings, the arrangement is alphabetical 
in order of painters’ and engravers’ names. In the 
sections for porcelain, silver, furniture, and other 
objects of art, a full description of each article is 
given, with exact copies of any inscriptions. The 
compiler promises that the annual shall be improved 

and enlarged year by year so that it may become a 

standard work of reference. This initial volume makes 

a capital beginning to what should be, and we hope 

will be, an extremely useful series of books. 

* * * 

MEMORIALS OF OLD DEVONSHIRE. Edited by 
F, J. Snell, M.A. Many illustrations. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 1904. 8vo., pp. xii, 
305. Price 15s. net. 

In selecting subjects and historical episodes for 
inclusion in this handsome volume, Mr. Snell must 
have been embarrassed by wealth of material. The re- 
sults, however, make a charming collection. Literature 
and art, social and political history, all find illustration. 
The papers on ‘‘ William Brown and Tavistock,” by 
Rev. D. P. Alford—the Pastorals are not nearly so 
much read as they ought to be—and ‘‘ Herrick and 
Dean Prior,” by F. H. Colson, are very pleasant. 
In ‘‘ Reynolds’ Birthplace,” Mr. James Hime brings 
together much interesting matter regarding the 
Plympton of an earlier day. The opening paper, 
‘* Historic Devonshire,’ is a readable sketch of 
county history by the editor, who also contributes 
a chapter on ‘Tiverton as a Pocket Borough.” 
Among the historical episodes included are, “ ‘The 
Affair of the Crediton Barns, A.D. 1549,” by the 
Rev. Chancellor Edmonds; ‘‘The Blowing up of 
Great Torrington Church,” an incident of the Civil 
War, by G. M. Doe; ‘The Landing of the Prince of 
Orange at Brixham, 1688,” by the late T, W. Win- 
deatt; and “French Prisoners on Dartmoor,” by 
J. D. Prickman. Lord Coleridge writes on ‘‘ Ottery 
St. Mary and its Memories”; and the Rev. W. T. 
Adey describes the once redoubtable ‘‘ Peter Pindar” 
under the title of “ The Thersites of Knightsbridge.” 
Social history is illustrated by the late R. Dymond’s 
most interesting account of the ‘‘Old Inns and 
Taverns of Exeter,” and “Barnstaple Fair,” by 
T. Wainwright. The remaining papers are, ‘‘ Honiton 
Lace ”—one of the best in the volume—by Miss Alice 
Dryden, with an excellent plate; ‘‘The Myth of 
Brutus the Trojan,” by the late. R. N. Worth; 
“The Royal Courtenays,” by H. M. Imbert-Terry ; 
**Gallant Plymouth Hoe,” by W. H. K. Wright ; 
“The Grenvilles,” by Prebendary Granville ; ‘‘ The 
‘ Bloody Eleventh,’ with Notes on County Defence,” 
by Colonel Amery ; and “Jack Rattenbury, the Rob 
Roy of the West,” by Maxwell Adams. From these 
titles it will be seen how varied are the attractions of 
the editor’s bill of fare, and we can vouch for the 
appetizing qualities of each and all. For illustration 
there are some twenty excellent plates—reproductions 
of photographs and old paintings, lithographs and 
engravings. Mr. Snell’s delightful miscellany will be 
prized by all good Devonians, and will be found 
capital reading by many others not fortunate enough 
to be able to claim that title. 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE WARE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. By A. Vande Put. With 34 plates 
and other illustrations. London : Chapman and 
Hall, Lid., agents for the Art Workers’ Guild. 
Square 4to., pp. viii, 105. 

The latest volume of the Av¢ Workers’ Quarterly, 
with the ‘‘ imprimatur” of the guild which meets at 
Clifford’s Inn, is a serious and technical contribution 
to the literature of a subject known only to a few 
amateurs and specialists. It is none the less fitting 
that it should enjoy the forms of handsome printing 
and illustration. Mr. Van de Put claims that it is the 
first attempt to illustrate the sequence of the dates 
and styles of Hispano-Moresque pottery between 1400 
and 1500, and he has dwelt chiefly upon those beautiful 
specimens of the ware belonging to enviable British 
owners like Earl Spencer and Mr. Salting, or depo- 
sited in the South Kensington collection, which 
exhibit the complicated but precise schemes of orna- 
ment, ‘‘ accompanied by a sense of the heraldically 
decorative which is rarely at fault.” He thus helps 
the reader to find a history of fifteenth-century Spain, 
to say nothing of neighbouring lands, emblazoned on 
the rich pottery. He traces the different styles from 
the two main groups of fabriques, Grenadene and 
Aragonese, which reflect the difference between a 
Moorish and a Spanish environment. Some of the 
loveliest pieces reproduced in the numerous plates are 
the dishes gorgeously arranged for Sienese or Floren- 
tine patrons, with leaves of blue bryony or golden 
vines. One is reminded that this ware dates over a 
century later than the brilliant tile-work of the Alham- 
bra, by discovering among the specimens in Plate 
XXIII. a noble piece of gold decoration upon a 
cream ground in the shape of a dish with the arms of 
the wife of that famous Philip de Crévecceur, Maréchal 
des Cordes, whose dramatic embassy to Louis XI. in 
1468 makes a striking episode in Scott’s Quentin 
Durward, It suggests to one how the great romantic 
antiquary of the North would have waved the wand 
of his magic over these memorials to bring to life 
again the artists and patrons by and for whom they 
were made, 

*x* kK * 

WORCESTERSHIRE PLACE-NAMEsS. By W. H. Duig- 
nan. London: Henry Frowde, 1905. 8vo., pp. 
xii, 185. Price 6s.-net. 

We are very glad that the appreciation of Mr. 
Duignan’s former book on Staffordshire Place-Names 
shown by all competent judges has encouraged him to 
issue this companion volume on the place-names of 
the neighbouring county of Worcester. Mr. Duignan 
proceeds on sound and scholarly lines. He abhors 
guesswork, and when unable to offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion of a place-name problem, he simply states the 
possibilities or the probabilities and leaves the ques- 
tion open. Most of these Worcestershire place-names 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, many being derived from 
personal names, but a few show traces of Danish incur- 
sions. All students will agree with Mr. Duignan 
when he remarks that ‘‘ a modern popular pronuncia- 
tion is often of great assistance ; the uneducated have 
been the preservers of Old English, the educated its 
main corruptors. They knew Greek and Latin, but 
until fifty or sixty years ago Old English was a de- 
spised and neglected branch of learning. ‘For this 


reason the etymologies of old writers have little value, 

and few of them had reliable materials to work upon. 

The opinions of county, and even national, historians 

before, say, 1840 are entitled to little respect.” 

Among the place-names regarding which Mr. Duignan 
has something of special interest or importance to say 
we may mention the articles on Alston (an example 
of the truth that ‘‘there is no etymology without 
history, and modern forms alone yield poor material 
for construction”) Avon (the river), Buckle Street, 
Clent (one of the few names of Norse origin), the 
Cotswolds, Droitwich, Franche, Ismere House, the 
Pale (a house built in 1631 by a successful baker who 
was not ashamed of his trade, for the ‘ pale” is the 
long wooden shovel on which the bread is placed 
when pushed into the oven), Penncricket Lane, Port- 
way, Saltway, and the terminal “ Wich.” Mr. Duignan 
has placed all students of place-names under a debt of 
obligation by his careful and laborious work. 

x x * 

A History OF THE County DuBLin. Part III. 
By Francis Elrington Ball. Map and many 
illustrations. Dublin: 4A. Zhom and Co., Lid., 
1905. 8vo., pp. ix, 144. Price §s. net. 

The publication of this third part of Mr. Ball’s 
work has been delayed, the author explains, by the 
exceptional difficulty of obtaining information of 
historical interest as to the district treated. This 
district forms the south part of the county, and the 
parishes here dealt with are Tallaght, Cruagh, White- 
church, Kilgobbin, Kiltiernan, Rathmichael, Old Con- 
naught, Saggart, Rathcoole, and Newcastle. The 
greater part of this area has always been sparsely 
populated, and private residences or other buildings 
of note are scarce. Mr. Ball follows the same ex- 
cellent system as in preceding parts of his Hezstory. 
Taking parish by parish, he gives a succinct account 
of its history, based on materials drawn from all avail- 
able sources, with exact references ; catalogues the 
objects of archzological interest, wells, etc., with 
references to papers or books in which any of them 
may have been treated more fully ; and has much to 
say of the terrible effect upon the district of the Re- 
bellion of 1641, besides giving much interesting detail 
relating to the few castles andold houses. Especially 
interesting is the story of Old Bawn (pp. 31-36), one 
of the few seventeenth-century mansions in County 
Dublin which mark the transition from the earlier 

rotected or fortified type of house to the modern 
ome, where comfort and convenience are the first 
consideration. 
x * * 

The popular edition just issued by Mr. Stock of Mr. 

H. B. Wheatley’s pleasant book on Literary Blunders 

(price 1s, 6d. net) will be widely welcomed. Mr. 

Wheatley is a delightful cazseus, and his chapters on 

the blunders of authors, and translators, and biblio- 

graphers, and printers, and schoolboys, and foreigners, 
make excellent reading. Those who wish, like Mrs. 

Battle, of deathless memory, to unbend their minds 

over a book will find this pleasantly produced little 

volume a feast of good things. 
*x * 


* 
The Highgate Literary and Scientific Institution has 
issued in pamphlet form, price ts., a lecture by the late 
John Sime on the ‘‘ Historical and Literary Associa- 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





tions of Old Highgate.” The many memories of the 
pleasant old hill village are here well described and 
summarized. 

* * * 


The new issue (April) of the Scottish Historical 
keview opens with a long paper by Mr. R. D. 
Melville, with many illustrations, on the rather 
ghastly subject of ‘‘The Use and Forms of Judicial 
Torture in England and Scotland,” which adds little 
to our knowledge, but is a convenient summary of a 
painful subject. Among the other articles may be 
named “ Rob Stene : Court Satirist under James VI.,” 
by Dr. Neilson; ‘‘The Scots of Leffingen, 1600,” 
by Mr. H. W. Lumsden ; “‘ Certain Points in Scottish 
Ethnology,” by Mr. T. HH. Bryce; and ‘‘ Scottish 
Industrial Undertakings before the Union,” by Dr. 
W. R. Scott. The various sections—-reviews, notes, 
etc.—are as full and good as usual. 

*x* * * 
In the Religuary (April) Mr. R. P. Brereton writes 
on ‘*Some Unrecorded Saxon Churches,” or more 
correctly some supposed Saxon features in certain 
churches hitherto unrecorded. The paper is fresh, 
and well worth careful reading. The other articles 
are ‘The Sculptured Caves of East Wemyss,” by 
Mr. J. Patrick; ‘‘ Medizeval Barns,” by Miss C. 
Mason; and ‘Notes on Pre-Norman Crosses in 
Derbyshire,” by Mr. G. Le B. Smith. The number 
is well and abundantly illustrated. 

* * * 
In the Essex Review, April, the Rev. Dr. Clark sup- 
plies another budget of interesting historical and 
antiquarian anecdotes from ‘Dr. Plume’s Pocket- 
Book.” Mr. A. P. Wire tells the story of “ Hubert 
de Burgh in Sanctuary at Brentford, A.D. 1232,” and 
Mr. Gurney Benham has an illustrated note on 
‘* Shakespearean Characters connected with Essex.” 
Devon Notes and Queries, April, is full of useful notes 
on a variety of Devonian topics, with a good plate of 
two altar-tables ; while an appendix contains a reprint 
of the tracts of 1638 describing the ‘‘ sad and lament- 
able Accidents which happened in and about the Parish 
Church of Withycombe in the Dartmoores” on Sun- 
day, October 21, 1638. 

* * * 
The Architectura! Review for April announces changes 
in its editorial arrangements. Messrs, J. Belcher, 
R. Blomfield, and D. S. MacColl retire from re- 
sponsibility, the editorial conduct of the Review being 
now in the hands of Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, joint 
author of Later Renaissance Architecture in England. 
The April issue contains the conclusion of Mr. W, R. 
Lethaby’s paper on ‘‘ Sancta Sophia, Constantinople,” 
with a fine plate in colour and other illustrations ; and 
the conclusion also of Mr. R. P. Jones’s illustrated 
account of Decimus Burton’s life and work. There 
are also a preliminary article by Mr. A. E. Street on 
** London Street Architecture,” and a very fully illus- 
trated section devoted to Current Architecture. We 


have also received the Hast Anglian, November, 
containing among other matters of interest “ Parti- 
culars of Service in a Suffolk Manor, from an Extent 
of 1277,” and Sale Prices, March 31. | 


Correspondence. 
PECHTS AND PAPAS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


IT is on record that when the Norse Vikings first 
occupied the Scottish Isles they reported the previous 
occupants as Pechs and Papas. The former are the 
renowned Picts; the latter represent priests, or 
‘‘fathers.” The ethnography of the Shetland and 
Orkney groups are thus identified, but your able 
contributor, in treating of the ‘‘Sacred Sites in a 
Shetland Isle,” seems to ignore these points. Let 
me, then, ask if there can be any real distinction 
between the old races? In support of my own 
proposition, I may refer to Papa Stronsay Island and 
to Papa Westray ; both belong to the Orkney group. 
Then we have Papa in Bressay, another in Arthsting, 
another in Walls—all Shetland. Furthermore, our 
stone celts are called Pechs’ knives, so at this period 
they were still in the late Stone Age, and it is on record 
that Island recruits at Flodden used flint arrow- 
heads. 

Now, these Papas were Columban “fathers,” and 
it is futile to call the priests of that age persecutors. 
Indeed, St. Columb was about contemporary with 
St. Augustine and Pope Gregory the Great. No 
doubt true sincerity is apt to dogmatize, but Christi- 
anity was then still under a cloud, and the Inquisition 
was unknown. Anything of the kind at previous 
dates will be found to have arisen with the secular, 
not ecclesiastical, powers. 

ARTHUR HALL. 


April 11, 1905. 


Errata.—In Antiguary for April, page 128, 
column 1, line 29, for ‘'6” read “Or” (Our). Page 
128, column 2, line 35, for ‘*Lyncolns you” vead 
‘* Lyncolns yn.” 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 




















